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CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTEK XIX. 


Sweet'sccneB of youths to fuithiUl memory <Ieer» 

Still fondly cherished with the sacred tear; 

1 lose amidst your winding dells the post, 

Ah ! must I thin', uiis lingering look the last! 

IjtYVBS* 

t 

Thi^ schoolmaster had avowed his prin¬ 
ciples, which were dangerous to the coun¬ 
try ; and government kept a watchful ey^ 
upon suspected characters. He saw the 
storm gathering, and conscious of possessing 
some secrets connected with the blessings of 
lihcrlif and equality, which, he was well 
aware, if disclosed, would render his present 
situation ro longer tenable, he made, what 
is termed, a moon-light flitting: but not 
VoL. II. A 
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before be had daid his constituents under 
contribution for veiy considerable sums, 
under pretence of being engaged in some 
smuggling transactions, in the profits of 
which they were to participate*." 

£ppie*8 father had advanced £80, and se- 
' veral others smaller sums,.all unknown to 
each other: as a compensation tp two of 
them, he left a memorial with their daugh¬ 
ters, and was under promise of marriage to 
other two, exclusive of Eppie. 

Had Tom P^ne turned Cliristian, and 
been creat^ first lord of^the treasury; or 
had the Duke of Brunswick battered den, r.- 
Pans, an<f hanged the members of the Na¬ 
tional Convention a la lantemc^ greater 
consternation could not have pervaded the 

yillage of . than was j)rodiiced by the 

elopement of the patriotic schoolmaster. 

He had taken effectual means to prevent 
being apprehended, by procuring leave of 
absence, ‘under pretence of being engaged 
on the smuggling expedition; and it was 
not till they compared notes, that his flight 
could gain credit 
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Sanguine as the inhabitants of the village' 
had been in their scheipes of liberty, they 
^were completely disgusted with the spec!- 
tnen which had been given by one of its elo¬ 
quent advocates.' Kppie now told her mo¬ 
ther, that the fellow had made many at; 
tempts to seduce her, and that perhaps her 
safety was partly owing tp Robbie, who 
having learned thb character of this liber¬ 
tine, had entreated her not to be deceived 
by his insidious promises. 

1 felt for the disti;pss that pervaded the 
families of soijj^>^f my former employers; 

* otit important consequent's recited, from 
this: republicanism, infidelity, and the 
rights of man, were entirely abjured—Farm- 

* er Robbie marned Ep{Ae, and things went 
on in the old way. 

There are certain minds so constituted, 
that they can rest only at extreme points. 
Such were thc^e I hare been describing. 
We have seen how violent 'abettors tliey 
were of the doctrines of the new school 
‘disappointed, and deceived by one of their 
own apostles, tlidy asciibed the faults of an 
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i^^vidual to the principles which he pro* 
feued, and now beQame the persecutors of 
reformers of every description. 

The intemperate spirit of the times con-' 
^jdnued; and as I had resolvedlipon remain¬ 
ing neutral, 1 had to encounter many vexa¬ 
tions, and endure many privations. In 
every company*, there was always" one or 
snore who would talk dT nothing but po 
litics; a subject of which I was heartily 
sick: but still worse; he who was supposed 
capable of thinking and talking, if he kept 
silent, was suspected and^v^used by both 
parties; an{l in the course of the evening, 
I have been marked as on Aristocrate and 
a Democrate, not'^for what 1 said, but be¬ 
cause I declined spekking on either side. 

•That agreeable intercourse which subsist¬ 
ed between neighbours, was not only inter¬ 
rupted, but nearly destroyed- Politicid 
animosity (with a* rancour and virulence 
which will scarcely be credited by him who 
did not live in these times) had poisoned 
the sources of social happiness; old friends' 


i 
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quarrelled, and cold sus{lidon and gloomjf 
reserve pervaded every ciide. 

I still continued to teach the school^ bu^: 
1 ))ossessed few of those. enjoyments that 
render life pleasant. Little sodcty was 't9^ 
be obtained, in which I could receive ahd ' 
communicate pleasure. My leisure hours 
were therefore chiefly devoted to reading^, 
gnd endeavours td amuse my father, who 
was now in a very poor state of healtK 
His illness increased; and in a few weeks I 
laid his head where ‘‘^the wicked cease from 
troubling, an^the weary are at rest.” His 
bttuation had prevented my anyual '^sit to 
my fiieiid, Mr Belfield; but our correspond- ' 
ence had been frequent, and liis exhortations 
and example had confirmed my aversion to 
political discussion. I now saw myself truly 
an isolated being, having no congenial 
mind around me; 

Koae to bless that I iouH bless T* 


Hisap^inted in my early hopes of a re¬ 
spectable competence in Ufe^the tenderest 
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and dearest of Iny affections blitted in 
their spring, withered with the grass that 
covered the grave of Maria B.—I felt myself, 
in danger of * degenerating into a misan< 
thrope; but the recollection ofMrBelfielcl, 
and of lier whom I now considered Mrs 
]M[^tland, in some degree reconciled me to 
the world. ,• 

4 

I wrote to Hawthorti-lodge, informing 
Mr Belfield of my father’s death, not doubt¬ 
ing but he would immediately insist upon 
my acceptance of his former proposals; and 
indeed I only waited hisv^nvitation, for I 
was /iompletcly tired of being alone. ■ 
month, a lingering month, passed away—and 
I began to wonder if it were possible, that 
the romantic, the firiendly Belfield, was as 
selfish and ns changeable as the greater part 
of those with whom 2 had been connected. 
While my mind was in this state, a fracas 
happened in the school. Two boys, one of 
them the cler^marfs son, and the other the 
son of a farmer, fiad been guilty of gross inde¬ 
cency in the school; the fault was notorious, 
and there was a necessity fbr tlie punishment 
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being exemplary: th^ culprits were there- 
fore publicly chastised. • Being the biggest 
4x)ys, and also conceiving themselves supe* 
nor to the. greater number of niy pupils, 
this exercise of my authority was strongly 
resented; the lads left the school immedi-. 
atelv. In the ctjiirse of the afternoon, I re- 
cci\'ed a* very intemperate letter from the 
clergyman ; and, as a still greater mortifica¬ 
tion, the fanner capie bouncing in, and, 
after much passionate abuse, shook his fist 
in my face before all <Dy pupils. This in¬ 
cident had little tendency to reconcile me to 
a situation to which I hadalread)»conceived 
a very strong dislike. After passing a very 
junpleasant night, durin^.which I often ex¬ 
claimed with my favourite Cowper, 

“ Ob for a lodge in'some rast wilderness!” 


I determined upon resigning my charge 
immediately, and burying myself in some 
remote corner of the worl^ w'here I was 
totally unknown, and to live as I could, 
upon the produce of Mrs Maitland's dona¬ 
tion; 
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Just before breakfast, I was walking with 
unequal and hurried steps in my little 
garden, lamenting my own sensibility—ex¬ 
ecrating the folly and selfishness of my 
species, and half hesitating whctHcr 1 should 
,not include Mr Beliield in the execration, 
when a gentleman in a landau stopped at 
my door; and'.in half a minute tlie grasp 
of Mr Belfield’s friendly hand was thrilling 
through my nerves. “ My dear friend,” 
said he, excuse my apparent neglect 

-1 have been in England-your letter 

was forwarded, but, owifcg to some of my 
eccentricities, missed me on the road; abii* 
after having made nearly the tour of the 
island, arrived at*Hawthorn-lodge one day 
after mo. I have'lost no time in seeing 
you; and trust I shall not have again to 
come such a distance for that pleasure. We 
are two isolated beings, and why should we 
live separately? you must either go with 
me, or I will stay with you. But as you 
seem to be rather more limited in accom- 
n)odation, and, I suspect, are only tenant at 
will, I think you had t>etter go to II^w- 
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thom-lodge. Let us have breakfast, and 
we shall arrange matters in a twinkling.** 

I ilow related to my fiaeild, without dis> 
. gmse, the state of my feelings, including the 
incident that had recently occurred;, and 
expressed my' fears,* that my temper was so 
far soured with the world, as to prevent me 
from being ever a^aln aj>leasant or agreeable 
companioh. 

Psha!” said he, take away the cause, 
and the effect will ce^se. You do not yet 
know the world, and respect it too much. 
Care less for other people, and more for 
yourself: I do otx; mean that you ought to 
cherish a kind of morbid sensibility, calcu¬ 
lated only to make you miserable : on the 
contrary, rub off that finp edge from your 
feelings, which render them too keen for 
common use. llegar.d the opinions of othe? 
people as little as they do yours. If you 
follow the dictates of your own unbiasvsed 
good sense, you wUl not often do wrong; 
but if you begin to whigh every action 
a^ih'st the opinion of the world, with all 
the pros and cons that others may urge in 
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the matter, you will seldom do right. But 
enough of this! I«did not come here to 
read you a lecture ^ and I trust, by the'time 
you have rambled a month among the woods 
and hills of —shire, you will wonder how 
you should ever have had occ^ion for them. 
—Come, when shall we start ?** “ Much as I 
wish it, you know i| is inipossible to go oif 
so abruptly. • What ^would my constitu¬ 
ents say ?” “ There again ! still thinkftig 
about other people’s, opinion!—however, 
some little arrangement may be necessary; 
give them warning,' and off. Except your 
clothes, libraiy, and any cther little tri fles^- 
do not trouble yourself with furniture; sell 
it for what it will bring. You shall be 
made comfortable.” 

A day was fixed for my final removal; 
‘and Mr Belfield left me relieved from a 
heavy burden. I was still indeed making 
myself dependent—^but had I ever been 
otherwise ? and of all men I had yet 
know'll, Mr Belfield was he to whom I be¬ 
lieved I could most easily be under an'btJli- 
gation. Besides, oui; minds are soipetimes 
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in such a morbid state, tH&t like a person 
^ck» wc imagine that the very change of po< 
^ition will afford us relief: such was exactly 
tny present situation. From* an apcumula- 
tion of little drcumstances, I believed that 
I should be happier any where else than in 
that quarter in which I now resided, where 
a constant succesnon of ide^ compelled me 
to brood over the Aisfortunes of my family 
and my own melancholy prospects. My 
resignation, I have reason to believe, was 
unexpected, and received with some disap> 
pointment; byt my resolutions were taken. 

”My scanty stock of furniture i^as sold ofif^ 
and all my accounts settled. 1 had p^d a 
few parting visits, and the morning of my 
departure arrived. 

My chest, and my library packed in boxes, 
were fonvarded to the nearest town. I had 
slept with an acquaintance in the village; 
and, after breakfast, Mr Belfield’s servant, 
Roger, arrived with a gig, rtiforming me, 
tiiac he had left his horse at the nearest inn. 

I was now about to leave a scene, which, 
^uiough it had Afforded me Httle pleasure. 
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had produced events calculated to make a 
strong impression upon my feelings^ Com¬ 
pared with the distance to which I was now 
removing, it might be termed my native 
soil. And although I had formed few in¬ 
timacies or endearing associations, yet I be¬ 
came melancholy when I looked upon the 
objects around me, and thought it was prob¬ 
ably for' the last time. On the previou® 
evening I had taken farewell of my friends; 
but, as there wore some whom 1 looked up¬ 
on as the reverse, 1 could not, without pain¬ 
ful emotions, reflect uptji: ^leaving them 
in a ^tate, from which we might mutuallj^ 
continue to think ill of each other. 1 had 
just taken a turn in my garden, which, from 
its situation, in some degree overlooked the 
vcUage and adjacent neighbourhood; the 
varied scene and its inhabitants crowded 
upon my imagination; 1 had taken my last 
look, and was audibly repeating the pathe¬ 
tic adieu of Bums 

** Farewell my friends—farewell ray foes. 

My peace with these, iny love with those !",, 
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when I received a fnendly^tap on the sboul- 
de^ and, turning round, the minister of 
the parish was standing with outstretched 
liand to re^ve mine. “ I borne most op¬ 
portunely,” siia he, “ so far to realize your 
valedictory couplet, for 1 have heard and 
applauded it. • Is it true, my dear Sir, that 
you leave us just now ?” Yes, Sir.” I 
did not expect yofir departure so sudden¬ 
ly. I have thought often of the little mis¬ 
understanding that took place between us; 
and 1 am, indeed, both for your sake and 
my own, sorr^ to find I was in the wrong. 
’ Pray forgive what I have dope to, hurt 
your feelings. I know that 1 am hasty, 
perhaps passionate, but If do not plead this 

* as my excuse; suffice It to say, that in a 
father's feelings 1 forgot a father’s dut|r. 
I thank you, my dear Sir, for doing yours, 
and beg that you will reckon me in the 
number of your friends." After a short 
interview, and a few friendly iifquiries, we 
Siwok liands and parted, I* trust with mu- 

• tual good wishes. 

I got into the* vbhicle, and in about an 
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hour after setting out, found myself in the 
humble, but happy^ valley, where I first 
saw the light. I pulled my horse by the 
reins, and as ihy feelings now o.verpowered 
me, I determined to indul^ tnem. I pass¬ 
ed through fields that my father and his 
progenitors had cultivated;»I reached the 
spot where stood his happy dwelling—it 
had been razed to the foundation; a mod^ 
em farm-house and offices now occupied 
its place. All that remained, as I had 
known and loved it^ were a few broad 
planes, now waving at a -distance from the 
house^ andfWhose branches shaded our wm- 
dowB fiom the summer’s meridian sun. 
The spring, that* bubbled up and mean¬ 
dered across our garden, was now covered 
oner; a leaden pump, pouring its crystal 
element into a cistern, polluted by birds 
and beasts, clean and unclean. In any 
other case, perhaps, I would have admitted 
that these were improvements, but here mj 
heart condemned them. 

The stone wall that fenced the {garden 

4 

appeared unsightly in ray eyes, compaicd 
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with the hedge of broom^ which formerly- 
clad the sloping ditch) and shed its golden 
bloSsoms on mj head,‘as I reclined upon 
|he bank in a summer morning. The 
rock, or ratj^er the gray stone, that occu> 
pied the cen^ of the green, from which I 
used to mount my fathei's dapple mare, 
being too heavy for removal, had been 
blovm to pieces wiUi gunpowder; I saw the 
Augments ranged as a kind of fence to the 
comer of the adjoining fieldthe unfeel¬ 
ing may laugh, but I was disposed to cry! 
A little further on i crossed the rivulet, 
-v^ere I had«pa^dled barefoofed, pursuing 
minnows, or floated my mimic ship. I 
passed the mill-dam, where I had narrowly 
escaped drowning frony^the upsetting of a 
shoal of ice; and, about a quarter of a mile 
further, entered the wood where I h&d 
W'andered bird-nesting, and in the close of 
summer clambered for nuts, or crawled for 
blackberries. All these I had, ^ithin these 
. few years, seen an hundre]^ times without 
, emotion ; but now that I was to bid them, 
adieu, perhaps for ^ver, I conceived myself. 
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as parting with so many fnends. Often 
before, when stung with vexation, or fret¬ 
ted with disappointment, I thought I cduld 
leave them without a sigh; but now I felt 
very differently. Although this was the 
scene of my father’s misfortunes, and of my 
blighted hopes, yet there was not a grassy 
hillock, spreading tr^, or scented hedge¬ 
row, that I saw around me, but liad some 
association which endeared it to my heart; 
my vexations and disappointments were 
forgotten, and still I lingered reluctant to 
quit the scene. * 

I now approached the cliurch-yard, wh^ 
slept^the dast of my honoured parents and 
their progenitors for several generations. I 
descended from ihy vehicle, and, in solemn 
silence, entered this mansion of mortality. 
The morning sun shone brightly on the 
tomb-stones around me; but liis vivifying 
heat animated not the clay that slumbered 
underneath! The grass was yet scarcely 
green on my father’s grave; while that of 
my mother, shaded by a sombre yew, was 
coyered with a verdant c^et, intermingled 
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with flowers from which the |)early dews of 
morning were not yet* evaporated. My 
sister and her little infants were laid at a 
^ small distance. A feeling of awe overpow¬ 
ered me. I lKi>3id.the resting-place of my 
ancestors,—those who had given me birth ; 
—those who had, long been my consoling 
friends and cheerful con7panioqs;«~the little 
prattlers who had clambered bn my knees: 

those who had come before, and those 
who had followed'after me, in the journey 
of life, had here finished their course and 
slept in peace;—their cares, their sorrows, 
and* all the litfle strife of men, forgotten 
for ever! My heart swelled, and* I be^an 
to wonder what detained, me a wanderer 
on earth, when all my race had reached a 
place of rest 

I forgot the immense difference of our 
situations—the iinmeasiinible distance that 
lay between us—and believed that the au-- 
thors of my being* were^ not pnfy present, 
'bw’t.spectators of my appearance, and sym¬ 
pathized with my feelings. The world 
and its concerns were forgotten; I fan- 
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cied myself an inhabitant of another and 
a purer region, wHile the forms of my fa¬ 
ther and mother, and my adored Maria B., 
blessed my vision. A noise at the gate in¬ 
terrupted my reverie; thir'iHusion vanish¬ 
ed : I felt that I was still an inhabitant of 
earth, but that a few years at most would 
close the s(»ne: *' And why not now ?’* 
said I mentally; “ trfy life is of vainer to 
none. 1 have lived neglected and unknown 
to the world. Let me die in peace, and be 
forgotten 

Some cljildren of the* village now enter¬ 
ed the church-yard ; I withdrew, and drove 
on with considerable speed, glad to escape 
from all whom *I was afraid of meeting, 
knowing well th^ there could be little in 
their minds in unison with my present feel¬ 
ings, which, although * of a melancholy na¬ 
ture, I still wished to jndulge. 

When at a distance from all on which 
imagination 'had so fondly dwelt, I again 
turned to takef a last look: the roofs of the 
houses were hid, but I still saw the green 
shady trees, and the'blue smoke curling 
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above them. 1 heard a do^ bark in the 
hamlet, and thought it*was the last fare¬ 
well of a friend. Then it was that I realiz- 
'cd the truth of Goldsmith, the bard of Na¬ 
ture's observatioi3<- . 

Dear is that slicd to which his sodI conforms. 

And dear the liiU that lifts him to the storms!" 

On arriving at the^ first stage I had not 
recovered from my melancholy, and has¬ 
tened to hide myself tfrom the crowd that 
was bustling around me. 

It being necessary to let my horse rest a 
little, I retired to a room, where* I wrote 
the following stanzas:— 

MY NATIVE vXl^. 

My dear, my native vole, a Isng farewell! 

Perhaps I’ll tread your flowery turf no more ; 

You nursed the hope that bade my bosom swdl. 

But ah! I feel the fairy dream is o’er. 

When first I wandered oif your woodlands grqfn. 

Or met^thc morning on the dei^ dal|. 

My breast was calm, all nature smiled serene, 

^ And sweet Contentment blessed my Native VoIa 
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Alas! too soon ||he golden moments flew; 

Ambition fired m j ii:;experienced mind; 

I prou^y bade my village joys adieu. 

And, chuiBg phautdme, left each bliss behind. 
Because the jnorning breeze was soft and fair, 

I vainly hoped to find a fiivouring gale; 

Though distant darkness hover^in the air, 

The beams of hope-illumed my Native Vale. 

i 

With devious steps I sought a verdant grove. 

And th«e 'tyas mine to find a q[x>tle8s %ower: 

Ko fairer ever graced the (6urt of love. 

No sweeter bud e'er bloomed in Eden's bower! 

Ah me! the soul's delight) the garden's pride. 

One cruel stroke laid lifeless, cold, and pale ; 

My heart's best hopes yith dear Hklaria died. 

And left me mourning in my Native Vale. 

. \ 

Cliick galhering fogs obscure life's waning day. 

Last of my race, I leave my native land ; 

The friendly torcb<that guides my evening way. 

Is lighted by a gChtle stranger’s hand. 

Yes! I have strayed these once>loved haunts among; 

A wanderer lorn I've poured my plaintive tale. 
Where only Echo answered to my song; 

Where none said, ** Welcome to your Native Vale! 

Yet till life’s purple tide shall cease to flow. 

Whether ifiy feet, by fate compiled, may roam; 

In all my wear^ pilgrimage below. 

I’ll ask for blessings on my early home; 
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May rosy Health lead od her joyous trafn^ 

Nor Beauty eighj nor modest Virtue ; 
May Labour*8 children lightly tread the plain^ 
And smiling Plenty crown my Native Vale. 


Mild twilight com^^my adung eyelids close ; 
Soon will the fleeting dream of lift be o^er, 

^ • 4 

And wearied nature sink in long repooe> 

To wake renewed on^aome far happier shore. 
Arrayed in robes too fine for mdital sights 
Maria's seraph form ,my flight shall hifil> 
An% guide to regions of celestial light, 

A weary wanderer from hi| Native Vale. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


IIopP7 they ! the happiest of,their kind! 

Wltoro gentler stars unite, and in one ftte. 

Their hearts, thw fortunes, and their beings blend. 

Thomson.' 


Upon coming out of the inn, I met Rob* 
bie, the farmer oi* Ktiowhead, supporting 
his father-in-law, who whs so intoxicated 
to bS incapable of walking steadily. 1 
wished to avoi^ them, but it was imprac¬ 
ticable. I was recognised, and saluted with 
** Hilloa, Dominie, well met! (slapping 
me on the shoulder,* and seizing me by the 
arm)—come, I want to speak wi* you 
and he turned agdn to walk in. Seeing 
that I was^ shy “ Ay, ay,” said he, “ al- 
tliough you' preach forgiveness, you can¬ 
not practise it. 1 own that you have cauae 
<to be offended with, me, but will you not 
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forgive me ?” ** Most fredy. Sir,” said I, 
holding out my hand. * Well then, come, 
let us have a glass togetCljer.” We were 
observed, and, to escape from notice, I con¬ 
sented, and was led into a room. 

He began to stammer out apologies, in¬ 
terlarded with oaths and execrations against 
the late teacher and all the reforming j/quad, 
as he termed them. It endeav6ured to con¬ 
vince him that it was wrong to judge of 
^y class of men, from* the character or con¬ 
duct of an individual; but his resentment 
was warm; his piid^ tod was hurt at being 
duped, and wlieit to this is added the effect 
of stimulating liquors, it may be conceived, 
that to reason with him was,a hopeless task. 
He paid me many compliments, and cursed 
his own folly fifty times over. I saw, with 
much concern, that his dissipated habits were 
confirmed; for, in spite of my remonstrances 
and entreaties, he vociferated for liquor, 
striking the table With great ^vidence.— 
Such were the pernicious effects of‘ associ- 
^iling with bad company. An honest and 
industrious man had acquired habits which 
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rendered him in a manner lost to himself, 
, to his family, and to the world. Robbie 
was much grieved at his conduct, saw my 
uneasiness,*and promised to try every pos^ 
sible means of weaning his friend from so 
degrading an indulgence. 

I reached Hawthorn-lodge without any 
incident worthy of being related, My good 
fnend had been busy in preparing for my 
reception, but the cottage was not yet 
quite finished: I therefore resided for the 
present at the lodge. 

Some time was spent very agreeably in 
walking over the grounds, and viewing the 
improvements going fwward. Mr Bel- 
fields taste for elegance and simplicity 
was here very a[)parent. 

One moniing when Mr Bel^eld and I 
were chatting together, ** My dear friend,” 
said he, " I congratulate myself that I 
have now prevailed upon you to come and 
reside hftre: you.have long been tantalised 
with hopes,'and fretted with disappoint¬ 
ments. I have succeeded in gaining yOur 
Confidence, and you should be certain that I 
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deserve it. You are now*of an age which 
to find a shelter jn some quiet creek 
from the storms of life, instead of beijig buf¬ 
feted by the billows of adverse fortune. We 
have talked of y'bur opening a school here; 
to that I have no objection; indeed, so long, 
as you can teach without fatiguing your- 
sdf, I rather approve *of th^ scheme. Ihit 
ypu have experienced the caprice of the 
public, and must not be dependent upon 
that school for subsistence. AA^ith my pre¬ 
sent feelings towards,you there is no liaz- 
ard; but I am liable to frailties like other 
me!h: whim or caprice may scizo eithar of 
us. I am a young roan, but the period of 
human life is uncertain ;* besides, I want 
’not only a sensible, but a manly and inde¬ 
pendent companion; now this could nevef 
be,^if you lived only by my sufferance, and 
^vere liable to be turned out on legal ivarn- 
in$r. estate is entailed; befice I am 
unable to give you a perpetuaFri^t to any 
•residence on it; however, to promote my 
"Tlwn wishes, and to do you justice, I have 
prepared a lease fbr* the longest period I 

VoL. II. B 
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bave power to grant : there it is (putting 
it into my hands,) you can peruse it at 
leisure. I am just going out, and shall be 
home to dinner. Goo^ morning.’* 

I proceeded to the perusal of the paper, 
which I found was a lease for nineteen 
'years, legally executed, of .that house call¬ 
ed the Cottage, sittiate in the .Washing 
greeiM^f Hawmomdodge, with all the fur¬ 
niture therein contsdned; the school-house 
adjoining, and garden as presently laid out, 
with the land of Washing-green Park, con¬ 
taining about ten acres; the land to be 
tilled and sown, and the garden to« be 
dressed, by the servants of Hawthorn- 
lodge: And tills for the consideration 
of a certain preniium paid down, and the 
j^early rent of £ljO Sterling. A note ac¬ 
companied the deed, stating, that the rent 
was stipulated to make the transaction le¬ 
gal, but wpuld never be claimed by Mr 
Beliidd. This kinihl^ was really oppres- 
»ve, and I s(»rcely &ew how to^eet my 
benefactor when he returned. 

* Upon my attemptihg to thank him. 
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“ Stopf stop,” said he, “ if»you felt less, you 
would speak better; *1 must find somebody 
else to receive your tiianks, for I* will not 
hear a word more on tlie Sublet. Your 
little farm is stocked for the present with a 
cow and a riding pony; respectii^ their 
management, jthat also is arranged. I b^ 
lieve you are awax^, that my theatrical 
friend, Roger, is in my service. He is a 
steady man, and would, I believe, die to 
serve me. You will find him also zealous* 
ly attached to you; and whatever little 
services you may want, he will either per* 
form, or ge{ done for you. JIls Jjpnny, 
as wc still term her, will act as your dairy¬ 
maid, and is, in the mean time, solicitous to 
oifer her heartfelt thanks and best services 
to you as her kind benefactor. For the 
present season I believe you must content 
yourself with your garden as it is; after¬ 
wards manage it 9M you pleasf; py gar¬ 
dener has instmetions'to sitppw';}N)U with 
seeds, and obey your order8;^aad when 
' you find it necessary or convoiient to ex¬ 
tend your househbld establi^unent, we shall 
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all be glad to asSist you in any way prac¬ 
ticable. ^ 

It wohld be tedious to relate all that 
was done by *my'kind friend ,to make' 
my situation pleasant. Tiie Cottage was 
fitted up in a style of simple elegance; 
nothing wanting, and nothing superflu¬ 
ous. The schodl'house, which was build¬ 
ing when I anived, f^as finished with 
neatness and expedition. It was situate 
in a comer of the park, near the public 
road, with about one-fourth of an acre rail¬ 
ed in as playtground for the scholars; their 
entrance ta^wth being by a gate from the 
road. A neat gravel walk led from my 
house to the school. 

When this little seminary was ready for 
opening, hf r Bdii^ told me, that, wliile 
it was his sincere desire that I should be 
useiul as a teacha*, he would by no means 
advisey.^ even consri^^^iat I should come 
under'iBiy eil^agemj^t with those who 
might choose to emph^ me: that as it was 
not a parish school, 1 should not he under ‘ 
the control of ^y ecclesias\ical court, farther 
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lliah in qualifying to gcrvemment: that I 
shquld limit the number of my pupils and 
my liours of attendam^ so as to make my 
duty a pleasure ra&er thai>*a task; and as 
tliose who were ‘likely to enbploy me, could 
well aftbi'd to pay, my charge for fees should 
be such as to render me respectable: that 
such as might be dissatisfied, either with 
•the rate of fees, di^ipline, or mode teach* 
ing, should have full liberty to withdraw 
their children at the end of every quar¬ 
ter. He added, that he should perhaps 
claim the privilege of putting the children 
oT one or more paupers unde^ my oharge, 
if* any such came in his way. 

The number of my pbpils was to be lim¬ 
ited to thirty, and 1 was to teach four hours 
a-day for five days in tfife week, with liberty* 
to absent myself when I found it necessary. 

The school was to be opened the follow¬ 
ing week, and, l^Mthat peric^, -so many 
applicatipus were made, thirt; l*was obliged 
to refuse several pupils, TOingrdetermined 
' to adhere most rigidly to the plan 1 had laid ^ 
doniah 
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Sole ruler in lay liUle domain, without 
any power whatever, to interfere with )«y 
authority or mode management, I suc< 
ceeded to adnlitation. Roger’s Jboy, who 
entered this world throu^ a green-room, 
alias bam, as already related, seemed a 
kind of prodigy for quickness of apprehen¬ 
sion, and soon formed a most sincere at¬ 
tachment to me. 

Every thing now w^nt on pleasantly, 
and my misanthropy had in a great mea¬ 
sure subsided. I began to consider myself 
as the parent of my pupHs, and felt such 
pleasure in the discharge of my duty, thk 
my hours of attendance were very often 
extended to five, ndt from necessity but in¬ 
clination. Mr Belfield had insisted upon 
still continuing his inmate; and, in¬ 
deed, I was almost constantly with him 
^when out of school: I slept, however, in 
my own house, and' Sp^t & hours in 
the morning either in my garden o'* library, 
as the weaker or indination prompted. 

For some time, Mr Belfield had been fiir- 
nislung anew the principal apartment'‘of 
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his house, and many little but elegant, im- 

# ^ ^ T 

pn^ements were going forward, which 
me to imagine, that X^ould soon be supef> 
'seded in his attentions more gentle, 
and agreeable ebmpani<^'^Jdore than a 
year had glided away, almost impercepti* 
bly; for, indeed, of all its events in which 


I had been concerned, not* one had left an 
ampleasant ^satien on my min^^when, 
one afternoon, after the cloth W 9 s removed, 
IMr Belfield thus addressed me, in a tone 


of unusual earnestness: « My dear Sir, 1 
have a Very particuW favour «to request ^' 
fbu. You have seen me quUe adomei^c 
man ; my associates have been few, yet our 
parties have been pleasant, apd, I hope, not 
deheient in * the iieast and the 

flow of soul!’ I haVere^trived to’ man^ige 
my little affairs without the assistance of a 
factor; but I am now to set out for Eng^ 
land, and shall {ffc^bobly ^^|bway"-'aboift^ 
three months, an^ *y/ni njustTt^ supreme 
governor during iaf absence^ for there is 
no one in whom I can so willihgly confide, 
you stand ingh in xny esteem^/ and 
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have a strong hold of iny affections, I hope 
it is not necessary to tell you; yet, sh^ 1 
confess to you, my 4^^ there is one 
still more dcar*tO me; 

‘ Dear os the raddy drops that wann my heart T 

The history of our courtsliip you may yet 
hear; in the meantime, suffice it ,.to say, 
that to fetcli her *home, sole mistress^ 

of my heart, and lady of this humble mtm- 
sion- Vou arc the sole* depositary of my 
secret in this quarter, tmd to your care 1 
must confide the compictiqn of the iinange- 
ments for her accommodation i wlio, if nr/ 
judgiflent dhes not far deceive me, ■will iu 
wedlock be as es^eniplary as she has hither¬ 
to been lo^ cly. 

“But enoughmy servants are in¬ 
structed to consider you as their master, 
and to obey j’ou implicitly. I shall leave 
’ you legal powers to act ffir me in whatever 
may occur, vitl^ copious Written directions 
for 3 ’our regulation in all that I wisli ex¬ 
ecuted before my return. I once thought 
t>f t{^king you witli me, ami it would j^uye 
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given me great pleasure; t)ut I found that 
yov^ services here cou]d not easily be dis¬ 
pensed with. 'You pardon, 1 trust, 
*lhis talk of selfishness/occasion calls 
it forth. 1 set Out on Bltt^ay next, and 
you shall hear from me occa^onally.” Up¬ 
on hearing Mr*BelficId's narrative, in spite* 


I Ibecame silent an 

• 'i 

Ibst cheerfully, a^ 


my heart, promised the most unremitting 
attention to his interest, and compliance 


with all his wishes; ,in all this I was sin 


cere, yet still I felt some painful and inde- 
scnbable forebodings. They we^e undoubt¬ 
edly selfish; for although I wished Mr 
Belfield all earthly happiness, of which I 
licld connubial love to be the chief ingre¬ 
dient, yet 1 considered this consummation 
of his wishes as oppo^g a rival to me in 


his heart, by whom I-was likely to be en¬ 


tirely supplanted^ 

Upon - Mstiring, my thyugfils became 
jiloomy, and I was' afraid of relapsing 
into mv former melancholy; but 1 endea- 
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voured to reas6n myself into a better 
humours and in some degree succee^^. 
1 felt both thc^f<^^Itod injustice of that 
selfish and sensibility^ which it 

was so difficult to shake off; but, convinc¬ 
ed that it would be cruel and ungrate- 
Ail to exhibit any symptoms of it before 
my ftimd, I exerted*all my philosophy; 
and, ^haps, to his pefictratiog eye, that 
exertion only rendered the state of my 
mind more obvious. 

I had received my instructions, witli a 
df^t upon his banker; and on his depar- 
aooorapenied him, at his request, frie 
ffret stage on the road. At parting, “ Take 
courage,” said he “ I shall fetch you a 
friend, who will esteem you os much as f 
doAfter he wu ^^e I applied myself se¬ 
riously to my respective duties. As his 
return was to be expected when the sea¬ 
son was in all its gayety, I endeavoured 
to have the j^^asure grounds ,a}id garden 
in the best style of rural elegance. JViy 
various orders met with the most prompt' 

a 0 it 
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and cheerful obedience; • and the multi, 
pli^ty of my duties relieved me from 
every tendency to dakMdence. 

' When the period o£ Jllr return 

approached, I reedved a letter informing me 
of his marriage, and stath^ ^ time he ex¬ 
pected to arrive at Hawthorn-lodge; which 
he kindly said he ^vould postpq;^, by 
lengthening his tour, provfded evea^ thing 
was not arranged according to liis wishes 
and my own. I infOTmed him, in reply, 
that ail was ready, and that I anxious¬ 
ly waited for his arrival. He .wrote again, 
fixing the da/ of his return, and mstructing 
me to have a rural fete for his tenantry, by 
wliom he was exceedingly beloved. 

As he had left the arrangement ef the 
fete entirely to me, 1 lesolVed not to do Jt 
in a parsimonious ‘manner. The auspici¬ 
ous morning dawned, with ail the splen- 
dour that a summer sun an^ c^oddless' 
sky could impart erected 

on the lawn fronting the nouse, sufficient 
fur the accommodation of all the tenantry. 
Rofis^bcef, muttonj poultry, and stron^e, ‘ 
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were amply provided for their entertain¬ 
ment A corps of volunteers, belonging to 
the parisli, appeaij^ hs their uniform, and 
under arms. 'l^iers and their wives 
came dressed !n holidey suits; the iin- 
maiiied girls in vhite. 

' 3My pupils were also neatly attired, and 
had,two stands of colours prepared for the 
occasicii, with suitable omblematical device^ 
and appropriate mottos. 0^'cr the gate 
that opened to the >la\Vn, and at regular 
distances between that and the house, tri¬ 
umphal arches were erected, ornamented 
with slirubs, and festooned \vith flowcis. 
The^iusicians of the volunteer corps were 
joined by a band ^f music from a regular 
company in the next town; and gayety, 
good humour, and Joyful expt'ctatioii, light¬ 
ed up every countenandc. 

The parson of the parish had kindly as¬ 
sociated himself with me, as joint master of 
the ceremonies; and ^ myself much en¬ 
couraged and relieved, by his advice and 
support. • 

pur sentinel gave Dotdcc when tjic ca- 
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valcade was approaching. •At the park gate 
it j^as met by the young girls, who walked 
before, strewing flotfw jn the patli. The 
•volunteers and boys^'^with 'their colours, 
stood in hies ort each side of the road, and 
the band of music played appropriate tunes. 
The company .passed between tlic files of 
the volunteers, whos6 arms glittered in the 
ivestern sun; while a gentle breez4^ Waved 
the banners dedicated to love and domestic 
felicity. JSIy coadjutor and I stood one on 
each side of the principal stair of the house. 
As soon as tlie)% entered Hawthorn-lodge, 
tliC volunteers fired ^feu dejoie ; and loud 
luizzas from the ci*owd waked Jl.tHe wood¬ 
land eehoes around. 

I will not attempt to expre^ my sur¬ 
prise, upon discovering that tlie new lady 
of the mansion was* the amiable Miss John¬ 
son, horn I had saved from such eminent 
danger in the isle xni Wight, ill company 
with ISI^ss Uui^A. • Sh^ emsied and 
smiled to ^the delighted spectators; but 
•seized my hand with the kindness of a 
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friend, and the •femiliarity of an old ac- 

C 

quaintance. 

All who had in this joyous wel¬ 
come, were in a suitable man-' 

ner; gloves i^d ribands Ware given to the 
girls, and money distributed to the boys, to 
be laid out in books. The volunteers and 
band also rewarded, and dancing and 
rural jfeth coribluded tJie festivities of the 
day. T 

Next day, the clergyman and 1 dined at 
the Lodge with thd newly-married couple 
and the frieiids who bad accompanied them. 

Mrs Belfield lec^ved and inti^uced meto 
the ooirgpanyj not only as an intimate fnend, 
but as the preserveiKjf her life; very politely 
and kindly adding, fhht although she hoped 
^awthom-lodge would never be without 
its endearments while Bclfield was there, 
yet she should stiH consider my company 
and in^dship as. an iniportant acquisition. 
Mr Belfield* rs^ed me u^n the confusion 
exhibited in my fece, on Mrs B.’s first ap¬ 
pearance ; and told me, tliat they had mu-*’ 
tualjy ^reed to keep tht uecret, that. Jbey 
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might enjoy the pleasure oT my surprise at 
our rifst.interview. ,.. 

After the bustle (^^M^bors was over at 
Hawthorn-lodge, and ]0»f^Gfcthy inmates 
began to enjoy tJife* calm sbeti^ of domestic 
life, Mr Belfield told me, thit he and Mrs 
lielficld would drink tea in my cottage tlie 
first afternoon that I found it:convAcdent 
The following afterhoon was appduted: 
they came at an early hour, and spent some 
time in surveying my garden, house, and 
offices, as Mrs Belfield J^iighingiy said, that 
she wished to see the accommodation of an 
old bachelor. After tea, we got ^to f^i- 
liar conversation, when Mr Belfield said: “ I' 
, promised to tell you the histoiy of my court¬ 
ship, and the present seems a ^voiirable op¬ 
portunity. The firsIT glailce I ever had of 
these fascinating eyes, that* now beam so be¬ 


nignly on both of us, was while spouting in 
amaltloftinthel^lbofWi^rt Ojpr theatre 
was small, and she had*plac^ with 

all her witchery of smiles and ch^ms^ in front 
of the stage. To see, admire, and love, was 
the-werk of a few rfuhutes; and I beEa|Be ifot 
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only absent in tny part, but confused and 
stupid. To prevent my comrades 
discovering my and tlieir cause (for 

I never doubted'all of them, as well as 

. • 'K •*' 

myself, thougbt'bfer an arigbl,) I retired from 
the stage, and an apology, was made for my 
abrupt disappearance. 

“ By no f^all exertion and perseverance, 
1 at t^gth discovered her address and rank 
in life, l?y which my hopes were at once 
kuidled, and my fears alarmed. I trusted, 
tliat could I appear in my own eliaractcr, a 
hearing might be obtained; but as that 
could not be ibr a considerable time, I*^vas 
in despair, lest another might step forward 
and carry off the prize, before I could dare 
to whisper the iendej^ tale. At last, like a 
despairing garftci&fer,' T resolved upon a des¬ 
perate throw, and addressed a letter to her, 
without whom I felt that life had no value, 
calling to her recollection the stroller wlio 


blunderied ‘hfe^art some evenings before on 
the stage, and was obliged to r^tii’e—stated 
the cause, and said, that in my present de¬ 
greed situation, I wotiM not dare-tQ ap- 
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proach sucli loveliness; but thilt my birth and 
re^l lank in life wanantcc^ me in declaring 
niy feelings; and that ^^ped the time was 
aF no great distance, X ^ould be at 

liberty to appear •dpenly; till ijjcn, I only 
solicited that she would not dispose of a 
heart, without which I felt I should be for¬ 
ever misci'eble. * 

if Love, tliey say, i% blind: if so, he^hat 
night made a good random shoti for, al- 
* though prudence and n^esty obliged my 
lady to fight shy, she hag since acknowledg¬ 
ed, thvit it required^no inconsiderable exer¬ 
tion her part, to preserve her in the 
theatre after I had retired. The ^ state of 
lier own hcai t compelled her to answer my 
letter, merely, slic pretended,. that ? no one 
might accuse* her of injustice; but she per-* 
cinptorily told me, that tfil I could appear 
before her with that name and character, 
which she could rc|)oi:t to her frien^ with¬ 
out discredit to herself,. imdyfor*^hicH I 
\vould dread no scrutiny, she would receive 
no^etters from me; nor, either directly or 
indirectly, keep u|f farther correspondeope. 
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Here was hop^! she had allowed me again 
to address her, wljen I could do it with pro¬ 
priety ; but wl^f ifeould I do till then ? 
Roger was ^nfident, and by his assidui¬ 
ty in my s&pyicisi he pfdfcured me informa¬ 
tion of her motions. One day, having learn¬ 
ed that she and a friend were to take an 
airing into ^ie country in a phaeton, 1 dis¬ 
guised mysi^ like a* clonm, and took.4he 
same ro^ merely for^the pleasure of seeing 
her. I watched their return, and gazed* 
upon her with inexpressible delight as she 
passed. They had driw;n to a considerable 
.digtance,^whai the horse took fright, Shd— 
you know the rest. I was the rustic who 
took the phaeton to town and retumedvwith 
the chaise. Although sorry for the fright she 
•had received^ yi^ Iblessed the accident that 
gave me an opportunity of pressing the 
cushion on which she had leaned; and, 1 
believe, had the vehicle been drawn by fiery 
dragon%*I ^oiild* not have renounced that 
pleasure. 1 took particular notice of yoii 
as the deliverer of my angel, and set you 
m my heart a'fe ‘a friend. -The few 
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^ minute that I had to loqk at your features, 
imprinted them on my mjnd, never to be 
erased. 

“ I learned your namelmd.i^ress before 
you left the islandi '^and re^V!^ upon ob¬ 
taining your acquaintance, when I should 


resume my proper character. Our accident¬ 
al meeting*, at the village of ..^i . , gave 
me « new pleasure. V rejoiced to see -you 
again; and, farther, determinied upon 
making trial of your disposition: although 
you had saved my adorable, yet, sdd I to 
myself, ‘ that might* be the impulse of the 
moment, which few in humm sh^ coul^ 
resist; but I will try his heart, when he has 


time to reason, and to consuh with prudence 
upon the propriety of the actikm.* 

“ The exhibition of your fefelings for i 
Roger, and your delicate interference, prov¬ 
ed ail that I wished : still I adhered to my 
plan, as the best prqbable means^f ^ving 
me a claim'to your further aipQMnt^ce; 
for, although • my finances were low, yet 1 
could have'*managed without borrowing the 
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five ^ineas from you, Imd it not been to 
promote my scheme. ♦ 

“ Upon resuB^g my proi>er character, 
and being ^mit^ to the presence of my 
Anna, weiS^d of the alarming accident, 
and consequently of you : I saw with plea¬ 
sure the gratitude that throbbed in her bo¬ 
som, and, her solicitude to reward you; 
whidi stiU'further confirmed the value of 
that heart, whicli I was so happy in having 
gdned. In short, except the slight service 
that I was enablei to render to your father, 
and whicirwas entirely the effect of a lucky 
^^Ipcidenl^ all that has been done furTher to 
promote your comfort, w'as prompted by 
that little smilirtg angel, who, I hope, will 
long contribute to tlic happiness of all 
, around her. You will perhaps recollect, 
that, when you were ovenvhehning me with 
thanks, 1 told you that I must find some¬ 
body else to receive them.” 

At the 'i^nclusion of this narrative, I 
hardly know how I lookedsilly enough, 
I believe; at any rate, I could not find the 
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use of my tongue. “ My dear^ir,” said the 
►amiable Mrs Belfield, taking my hand, 
“ let us think no more of the matter, JMan 
is,*or ought to be, a social creature; all 
of us here are uryler mutualvol^gations to 
each other: mine are the greatest, for to 
you I owe my lifej no matter; I hope we 
shall all liv<j long together, reciprocally ob- 
ligi^g and obliged; for I sholild feel very 
unliappy indeed, if you ever exhibit any 
one trait of conduct, indicating a sense of 
dependence: l<^t us live and meet ^ mutual 
friends, whom a kind destiny ha^ brought 
together, and iif no other relative situation 
whatever; therefore, after this moment, not 
another word of obligation or thanks. Pray, 
wHien did you hear from or of ISIrs Mait¬ 
land?” * 

A slight blush again warmed my cheek, 
as I replied, ** not since she assumed that 
name.” “ W ell, you will perhaps see her 
soon: we expect tlie Colpnel ^d 4ier on a 
visit here in a sliort time. Slie is a good 
creature—ti’Iittle romantic at times perhaps 
—but w,e-are all so—4l»t player fellow th^e, 

7 
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for instance,,, I too have had my flights; 
and I know that you are not exempted— • 
I have learned more of your history than 
you imagine; but of tliat hereafter. In the 
meantime, I^,$hed to apprise you of Colonel 
and Mrs Mtdtiand’s appearance; and have 
further to inform you, that such are Mrs 
Maitland’s ideas of candour and honour, 
that to her^ marriage, the Colpnel 

was fully informed of all that had pas^ 
between her and yOu. Do not start—the 
correspondence passed through my hands, 
and was by me put into, those of the Colonel 
After peimsal, he said, This is no ordinary 
’’^lan, aitd must not be lost sight of; he de¬ 
serves protection; and the woman who will 
so c^didly commimicate her eccentricities, 
has also a nolfle and upright mind: I am a 
soldier, and prefer sincerity and honour to 
the mawkish affectations of whining sensi¬ 
bility. It was some of IVliss Burton’s sin¬ 
gularities that first attached me .to her, and 
1 now admii'e her more than ever. To offer 
her hand to sudi a man, was iio. degilida- 
tion; it was a proof of her discermnent.” 
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I could sit no longer to h^ar all this. “ 1 
see,”^ s^d Mrs B., “ that your modesty is 
agun "distressing you: it is evident that 
Mrs Maitland made a fhir estimate of your 
character in tha^ respect; We shall drop 
the subject, ^^en Colons Maitland ar* 
rives, be assured you will meet a gentleman 

and a friend.” * 

• . . 

,Situate as I now* was, be con¬ 

caved that I could possibly be unhappy ? 
Alas! I felt myself more so every "day! 
The tenderness, the amiable and delicate 
attentions, which ^rs Beliield (belayed on 
all oecasions ; 'her unremitted assiduity to 
promote her husband’s happiness* heif coh^ 
slant endeavours to antipipalte his wishes. 


'and the unsophisticated domestic felicity 
that reigned at ; all these 

added every day to my melu^oly. 

It will not be imagined that 1 envied 
the felicity of my friends: Olj, no I if any 
effort of mine could have incrosed it, how 

a 4 , 

cheerfully would it have been exerted. 


But I s^.' here, what refinement of bliss 
our n^ldfes are capable of enjoying; I saw 

I . 
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the cup of felicity filled to the bnin, pure 
and unmixed, of which I was doomed r)ever 
to taste. “ Such,* said I to myself, “‘might 
have been my portion with Maria—but, 
fate forbade the consummation of such hap* 
pincss ! I have friends, it is true; but what 
are the returns of gratitude to the ovei'flow* 
ings of the heart—tltfe esteem and ^‘onfidence 
that continue fo emanate from mutual lovf ? 
Alas! I feel that I am alone in the world! 
“Ko one looks to me ^ a stay arid support 
amidst the storms of life; and there is no 

u 

lieart that pan throb responsive to my every 
feeling! 
get not 

member thee ! Unseen by the world, visit 
his pillow—let thy visionary presence sooth 
Jiis lingering hours, till our disembodied 
spirits meet to part no” more!” 


Sainted shade of ifiy Maria** for- 
fiim who has never ceased to re- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


ITuivcrsil soKlicrship, lias stalibe^ 

*L']ic heart of merit, in tlic meaner class: 

Arms, throuj'h the v^icty and dratnlMS rage 
Of tlioso that bear them, in wliatover cause, 
Sevin most at variance with all moral good; 

And incoini>atible witli serious thought. 

Cuwrai. 


Such were niy feelings, and altlaough 
.scious tliat they were improper, I was un¬ 
able to supj)ress them. *Wheii I allowed 
myself calmly to deliberate upon my situa¬ 
tion, I found that it was far supeiior to whsft 
I had hitherto enjoyed^>4hat my privations 


$ 


^vcTO ideal; and that there were many about 
me solicitous to ^promote ^happiness. 
Exclusive ttf IMrs and* Mr Balfield, there 


were Roger and Jenny, who had more than 
common^ttachmciit to me; and I had of¬ 
ten hOen* at a loss to conceive, ha-'v so trivial 


Voi.. n. C > 
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an attention as inine.to themr should liave 
produced such gratitude in return. ^ • 

One day, during Mr Belfield’s absence in 
England, I had occasion to walk over seve¬ 
ral fields with Roger, inspecting some im¬ 
provements that were going on. In the 
course of our Valk, I was much struck with 
the style of his language, and several perti¬ 
nent observations, wrAch exhibited mose 
knowledge of the woyld than T expected 
from liim. I just hinted iny surprise, in¬ 
dicating a wish (if agreeable to himself) to 
know the outline of liis ’•life; as I presuin- 

ed he had experienced several vicissitudes 

$ 

previous to his present settlement. I ob¬ 
served, that be Iteaved a sigh, as he said, 
that if tliere were any thing in his story 
worthy of my attention, it might perhaps 
be of some service to himself if I would 
indulge liim vnth a hearing ; as he wished 
to consult me about something connected 
with his llttfe histtny. Upon ,ny request¬ 
ing him to proceed, he began thus: 

" My father was a farmer in distant 
part of country, a plmn, honest, ^r.sible 
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man. I had one el4er Wotiier and three 
sisters. My brother aivi I» when about fif¬ 
teen years of age, were sent to an academy, 
to finish w.hat my father thotight would be 
a good and useful‘education; and indeed it 
might have been so, had Ave improved the 
opportunity; but youth is giddy. Alas) 

I am aoAv sensible Ave Avere AAorsc than 
giddy; we bccamcfwicked. 

“ At the acradeiny Avere many youths 
with their pockets full of money; avc felt a 
pj'ide in associating ,Avith them, and were 
soon initiated inbi all tl)e fashionable follies 
aiuTvic^ of the day. Our father was as-^ 
toni.slicd and gricAcd at our debts; not so 
))mch, he said, on accoflnt of their amount, 
as for the habits wlucli Ave must have ac- 
(juired in contracting tliem. • 

Alas ! he was cwjifict jn his judgment! 
Ave now looked witlrcontempt upon those 
fbniierly our equals. AVith the braAvny 

pl<uighina/f Avhi.stling •along *the furrow, I 

♦ % 

AAould now have disdained to associate: and 
althougH I, indeed, beheld ivith delight ^ 
tlie;ibsy-cliceked*dairy maid, my looks were 
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only those of unhallowed passion; for I con¬ 
ceived the seducti^ii of rural innocence a 
dashing achievement, or, at most, a venial 
transgression.' My father insisted, that we 
should now choose the professions that we 
intended to follow. To my brother, as eld¬ 
est, he proposed a proportion of the profits 
arising from the farm,Svhich, by legal right, 
would probably one day be his entirely : t 
had formed, what I then conceived to be, 
friendships at the academy with some 
youths of family, on %xliose interest I relied. 
One of them had offered’to procme me an 

I 

__ensigncy ii\ the anny, upon very easy tenns, 
assuring me of further and speedy promo¬ 
tion. 1 persuaded my father to advance the 
money, and became a soldier of fortune.” 

this period of Roger’s narrative, I felt 
an indescribable eiriotioh, being convinced 
that 1 was now listening to the adventures 
of the brother of him who^e*story has been 
already, related, and whose fate had produc¬ 
ed such anxiety to me; however, I endea¬ 
voured to hide my feelings, and Ro^er pro- 
’ ceeded: ^ . 



“ I had contrived .to pfocurc from my 
futiier about an hundr^ pounds more than 
paid for my commission ; the balance of this 
sum, after equipping myself, ^as soon spent 
among my new acquaintances, in whose 
society I promised myself mucli happiness. 
When reduced wholly to my pay, I found* 
my necessities increase every day, while my 
appetite for pleasufe was growing strong¬ 
er : I had also to experience, what I could 
very ill trook, the con nipt of some who 
had formerly courted my acquaintance, 
and ^vliom 1 considered my* inferiors in 
evcfJy tlWig, except the weiglit of their-^ 
purse, or rather their facilities in procuring 
supplies. I had now, fbr about a year, en¬ 
dured many privations ;* but, in that period, 

I had learned to reflect; my friend, on whupi 
I relied for promotio u. tia ve liimself no 
trouble about my edifeems, and ultimately 
declined replywi^ to my letters. Ever since 
I entered t!^ rcgiment<iWe hafl bVen in quai*- 
ters; and that time was passed in a ceaseless 
round of idleness, or dissipation. It was, 
pcrlj^apsvthe wanf df means to pursue illicit 
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pleasures, that to moralizing; I be> 

gan to reflect upotr ihy own conduct, and 
saw, with horror, the course I had too long 
pursued. The consequence was, that I be¬ 
came rigidly virtuous, at least in the gene¬ 
ral sense of the word. You will easily be¬ 
lieve, that I was now assaulted with all the 
raillery that licentious wit could inspire, and 
that, of course, niy situation was far from 
agi’coable. My former ^ride had in a great 
measure forsaken me; I had, nevertheless, 
iiatuially lui irritable temper; and the dis¬ 
appointment* 1 had met \iith, the scorn of 
men, whose intellectual endowments were 
as conteniptible as their practices were im¬ 
moral, still operated as provocatives to my 
latent, but not extinguished irascibility. 
Perhaps, being myself, also 

assisted in promotiix^ irritation against those, 
who had been either Itaders, or powerful 
ai.ixiliaries, in my too succes»;ift:l endeavours 
to degrade myself. My situatioiv daily be¬ 
came more unpleasant, and a circumstance 
soon occurred which brought my aflairs to 
a crisis. 
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** As there were no bamfcks in the town 
where we Were then qf^rteved, the officers 
took lodgings : another ensign and I lodg¬ 
ed witli a mdow, whose principal means of 
subsistence apose ftom letting out part of 
her house to such respectable lodgers as of¬ 
fered, and the industry of her.danghter, an' 
only chiVl, about nineteen years of age, who 
wrought as a milliner. By these means, 
they contrived to keep up a respectable ap¬ 
pearance* with characters that envy or scan¬ 
dal had never dared tq asperse. 

The girl had«a good countenance, gen- 
teeiThaiHlCTs,* and was artless an^ innocent. 
She rendered to my brother officer and me 
the necessary domestic service with modes¬ 
ty, and without prudery; always clieerful and 


obliging, she did not ^xhib it a single tnut 
of levity in her behaviour.^ My companion 
had often passed with her, in order to 
sound her JjEpofttion; but such was her 
prudenj^, cfmt he was unalfle*to discover 
what impression they made.^ Perfectly a- 
ware of nis total want of principle, I saw his^ 
5nsi^'oi>S'attemptSMth much concern ; but 
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hoped that her^indifference would induce 
him to desist; or, should that not be the 
case, 1 determined to watch his conduct, 
and, if possible, save the artless and unsus¬ 
pecting object of his snares from destruction. 
Believing himself irresistible, both in love 
and war, although his prowess in the one 
had chiefly been exhibited, either \yith sil¬ 
ly credulous girls or mercenary wetclics. 
and in tlic other, by a couple of challenges 
to shopkeeper’s apprentices; and, ‘Jierhaps, 
piqued tliat this chit,^ as he termed her, 
should see, him with dndiflTerence, he 
therefore set himself steadily, Duw-'joci'Eily, 
to study the most likely plan for her seduc¬ 
tion. r 

“ I suspected his purpose, and remonstrat¬ 
ed with him ; but he told me to mind my 

^ f * ** 

own affairs, and concluded by threateniiigs, 
which only ser\"^'' my previous re¬ 
solutions. ^ • 

“ Not to tire yoii, he laid a pi*.n'ia;f invit¬ 
ing her to the theatre, and from thj.'iicc to 
conduct her to a house, where h.l« />ucccss 
was almost certain. This xheme I discov- 
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ered from an accomplice tliere is no 
friendship am<Mig th^wif^ed), and took 
sure means to prevent it, by accompanying 
theni to the theatre, and insisting upon the 
iprl’s retuiTiiqg home at Uie conclusion of 
the entertainment. He was half intoxicat¬ 
ed—we quarrelled—he avowed his purpose,* 
and struck me. I conducted the girl home, 
^nd felt it my duty to warh both her and 
her mother of the danger she had narrowly 
oscaped-2-the consequence of which was, 
that he was ordered by the mother to leave 
the house. Thiui his hopes wpi’c blighted, 
and hihii4iin>tLs probably more galling, the 
triumph of his pride was disappointed —\ 
was the sole cause, and bis vepgeance must 
be satiated. He took care to get our quar¬ 
rel at the theatre represent^ at the mess, 
ill the point of viffw^fiaT^ best suited his 
purpose—the blo\y>^?iat“Ke liad given me 
was not forgottei^. Among men of honour, 
this %va^'U itiun that could joniy be wiped 
off by i challenge. The hint, was given me; 
but 1 luhs4C already said, that my principles 
hud changed in •this schoi^, and 1 pror 

C 5 ' 
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nounced 4iim too contemptible for my fur¬ 
ther notice. 

I 

“ This, was a mode of procedure utterly 
incompatible with all the laws of modem 
. cliivalry, and J was sent to f oventry; in 
other words, expelled the mess, and all as¬ 
sociation with jhy brother officers denied. 
Too proud to stoop jLo daily indigiiity for 
the privilege' of half starving, and sick of 
the society in which 1 was placed, I resolv¬ 
ed to sell out; and accordingly waited upon 
the Colonel, to communicate my intentions. 
He received me rather coldly; but I suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining his attentioi«i-..H;>-*vas 

4 

pleased to say, that he was perfectly satisfied 
that 1 had ac^ upon rational and sound 
moral principles, and earnestly wished that 
all his officers .would think as 1 did; but, 
unfortunately, that not being the case, 
etiquette requireef^pr^'^dure by the code 
of honour, which might r^ der my situation 
disagreeable; x -v. 

“ He regretted that I should thi'nk of 
leaving the service, and would plea¬ 
sure (he said) get me exchanged .into ano- 
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tlier regiment; but if I wds determined to 
lay, down the sw<Brd, &e would most hearti- 
ly asiTist me in the dispell of my cotnmis- 
** siqji. After expressing my warmest thanks, 

I told him,' i^ conddence, that my retiring 
was both a matter of choice and necessity. 
That previous (o a reformation - of my con-* 
duct, having been led into expenses by 
prinking and gambUng, the* debts 1 had in¬ 
curred were not yet liquidated^that I had 
no friend able to as'Sist me^ and the sale of 
my commission u'as now the only resource to 
save me from jail.. He certainly pitied me; 

thinli^y a hasty motion of’ his hand, 
lie brushed a tesu^ from his eye, and bade me 
call upon him next morning at the same 
hour. 1 kept my appointment, when he 
very kindly told me, that disposal of 
my commission mast*he gone about in tlie 
usual way; but as.- that' would take some 
time, and as situation was so disagree¬ 
able, lio'W'JXild ^ve me le»re*of absence, 
with s^me letters, which might be useful 

ng the bell. 
Major,' said ' 


to me afterwards. He then: 
and tho^Alajor •appeared. ‘ 
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the Colonel, * tkis is the young man whose 
story I told you la^t night* I received 
some very rational and advice from 

both. They •then shook hands with me; 
gave me ten guineas each, which, they siud, 
would enable me to discharge any little 
4lebts I might have contracted before 1 left 
head>quarters, and, me success, 

bade me farewell. 

“ I succeeded in disposhig of ray cominis- 
«on, and, reversing the process of the lob¬ 
ster boiled, changed my hue from red to 
black, paid iny debts, Mid with the re¬ 
mainder of my cash (nearly aRt^l Qp,Ltook 
the road foV Wales, 

“ Now a dctern^ied economist, I per¬ 
formed the journey on foot, until within 
less than a day’s walk of the place where 
I^intended to inmiy residence, when, be¬ 
ing rather tired;-CTd road very bad, I 
agreed with a return pos^chaisc to carry 
me to the npxt stage. The^h) far ad¬ 
vanced when we airived; but beiijg for¬ 
tunate enough to hnd anotlier ch^i.Te thero. 
I drove on, Tliis was a IpQg stagey wc were 
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now in Wales, the roads we^ getting Worse, 
and it began to rain lidrd, accompanied with 
a strong g£de ^- wind. became exceeding- 
^'ly^ark; the cattle crept slowly; and the 
driver exjifessed his fears of the road, 
which, in some places, lay along tlie brink 
of rocky precipices. He had just proposed, 
dismounting to grope his way, when the 
horses, 'impatient fiym the storm, stept for¬ 
ward ; but they had not gone ten yards, 
when both drlyrt*, horses, and vehicle, 
^vere overturned, and rolled to the bot- 
tom of a declivity, of at least an hun- 
dred«iget^^W]ien I recovered a little, 
I got out, with no otlier injury than a 
considerable wound on .the cheek, and two 
of my fingers lacerated by the glass of the 


carriage. The driver, seei^ me on my 
legs, begged me, fer^Guds sake, to assist 
him in raising his., horses, that were still 
* down, and en^ingled with the harness. 


One was.s.a-.ily gbt up; butv^tUe other cost 
more Jrouble. However, we succeeded in 
liaising l^im, only to fall again, and, iinfor- 
tunately^^he laid, jnc beneath him. By 


4 



4 


the time that was removed, it was dis¬ 
covered that we were bretliijMi in misfor¬ 
tune, having a broken leg each. Th^ dri¬ 
ver ran to a twinkling cottage light, at ’ 
some distance, and brought^ the cottager 
and his daughter to assist us. Pain and 
exhaustion had rendered me insentible; 
and. the first thing 1 saw or felt, was my¬ 
self stretched upon a course, but very clean^ 
bed: an old woman holding a rush-light, 
and a rosy-looking girl Cutting tire clotted 
hair from my ch^k and temples, with a 
look so benignant and. expressive, and 
such a melting softness in her 8j>;^th>a4rhad 
the blush of health been less blooming on 
her cheek, she might have been mistaken 
for the goddess Pity, descended from the 
celestial regicajs. 

“ Her father, Tof~tiie was the cottager’s 
daughter, had g^& off for the surgeon, who 
fortunately resided at a sn^ distance.. On 
his arrival, (-my kind attendants v'^ere en¬ 
deavouring to keep my leg as easy las pos¬ 
sible. The broken bone, which ho^'pierced 
the skin, was peeping out, and to,tender- 
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hearted girl was literally bathing it with 
her .tears, llie surgeon,^ after telling me 
it was *a compound fracture, set my leg, and 
it up ] examined the wounds on my 
head, and applied some dressings; then re¬ 
commended rest and quietness; and pro¬ 
mised to see m^ again in the morning. I 
soon feU asleep, and* passed a tolerable 
night, quite free from fever. * The surgeon, 
next morning, complimented me on my 
state of health. He w'as a sensible and 
humane man; and, entering into conver- 

4 

sation, told me, tjiat if I kep^ my mind 
easy, ^«ii 0 «iM*!soon be ^velL 

“ He assured me, that I was in a house, 
where, if I could submit some privations 
’ of comfort or convenience, to which I had 
perhaps been accustomed (Iq^ing at 
dress), I w'ould be rtiOst carrfully attend- 
.ed, and that at half the expense 1 could 
Tie in the town where he resided; and far 
more qi,vet, which was of ^naterial ad¬ 
vantage to me at present. He was also 
citndid ^(pugh to say, that he jiad a patient 
within air hundrod* yards of the cottage 
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where I was,^wlio required his attend¬ 
ance every day foy some time^ so that-the 
distance would make no difference in his 
charge, I mention this to the honour, 
a worthy man; for such I really found 
him. 

“ He gave, instructions for my regimen 
and treatment, wlii'ch were most punctu¬ 
ally attended- to. landlord was dig¬ 
ging a ditch quite at hand, and when his 
assistance was wimted in lifting me, he was 

always ready. His wife was weak and in- 

* 

firm, but her benevolent daughter was bet¬ 
ter than twenty mercenary^ jw ty All 
that the surgeon ordered was procured, and 
they never asked whether I had a shil¬ 
ling in my pocket. The father and mo¬ 
ther liad pu^sme in their sleeping-room, at 
considerable inconvenience to tliemselves; 
and the two females, trod unshod, and on 
tiptoe, that I might not be disturbed. I 
had a-slight^ attack of fever; the«-surgeon 
was afraid of delirium, and tlierefor^’ order¬ 
ed me to be watched, lest I shoui’d injute 
my leg. This task was«performed -during 
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tlie night by the landlord, and in the day 
by the^daughiier or her mother. Often 1 
*H(Prctended to be asleep, that I might hear 
flfe^veet little angel whisper her appre- 
lieiisions concerning me. It was summer, 
and she would fan the flics from mv face 

r 

so gently, and hold the water and toast to 
my mouth so kindly, that at length no¬ 
thing seemed to me \fell done, unless per- 
foimcd by her. She Avould vaiy the posi- 
tion of the window-curtain, to produce the 
necessary degree of light and shade. She 
would fetch me a •rose from the garden, 
and ret'Ulllillt?nd the strawbcnies.with so 
winning an accent, that 1 believe, although 
I had seen her pull theifi from the bella- 
dona, I -could not have refused to taste 
them. But I am afraid. Sir, iiiat 1 weary, 
you; but having still a pleasure in these 
recollections, I forgot that they cannot 
interest you.” I jjssured him that I felt 
much interested, and requested Tiiha to pro- 
•cecd. AVell,” said he, “ time passed on; 
my con^itution ^vas good, my surgeon at- 
tcnti^ ejiniid I rccovbfed rapidly. They got 
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me a pair of crutcl^es; I was soon able to 
walk across the room, and then to repose in 
the old family chair, with my leg on % 
pillow laid' across a stool, and tha^ -pil* 
low shaken and smoothed by my amiable 
nurse ! O, Sir! when she assisted in placing 
my crazy limb in an easy posture, the 
touch of her finger shot electric fire through 
my frame. '■ 

“At length I was able to hobble to the 
garden, in which was placed a rustic seat, 
richly shaded with woodbine, jessamine, 
and roses. The rural goddess of the man* 
sion would not be persuaded 118" ^i?at her¬ 
self beside me, but sat on the green, at 
a respectful distance, plying her needle,, 
and, I believe, most unconsciously darting 
^he arrows df love from her eyes. 

“ To be brief, I recovered my strength, 
but lost my heart; and although 1 could 
now walk without crunches, I was in no 


hurry to Ibave this.hospitable cottage. 

“ I was still ignorant, whether this inno¬ 
cent creature had any greater affeltion lor 
me than for another*";' and wRetlJer she 
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^)ould not have exercised the'same benevo¬ 
lence* to any fellow mortal in similar cir- 
iiumstances. ; ' 

•"■^believed that she bad not the most 
distant suspicion of iny attachment. I felt, 
bow^ever, that I could not live without her, 
or that life would,* at best, be a blank and 
dreary wilderness. On the other band, I 
w^as a Avaiuiercr, without a home or any 
fixed object in view, and not possessed of 
the means of j)rocuring a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence, even were 1 so happy as to obtain 
her consent to unite*her fate with* mine. 

** To'd’TR her affections under these cir¬ 
cumstances, and acquire the title of hus¬ 
band, w ithout ability to discharge the va¬ 
rious duties wliieb the sacred rite^ of mar¬ 
riage enjoin, 1 conceived to be Jibthing bet¬ 
ter than legal seduction. Tbe operation of 
those internal struggles were soon appai*- 
ent in my visage ; X lost my appetite, and 
became melancholy and dejected. My 
kind host and hostess were dfeeply intei’- 
ested fo**'Yne, and joined the surgeon in re¬ 
commending exercise,' the keen mountain 
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air, and goat wiiey. This-beverage was 
prepared for me^ by tlie loyely distjirber of 
my peace: Ah ! artless ahd unsuspcctiii^ 
maid! little did she know, that the inno¬ 
cent and sweet simplicity‘with which she 
presented the draught, added strength and 
subtlety to the potion, and increased the 
fever in my veins. I felt timt matters 
could not continue*as they were, and I 
neither knew how nor wdiat change to 
make. 

“ One Sunday afternoon, we w’ere all seat¬ 
ed in the rustic bowch chatting with that 
familiarii^y to wliich I liad'with' Siflficnlty 
got them accustomed. 1 sat between the 
two old people, and Susan (for that was the 
name of adorable) was alternately cull- 
* ing flowers^id gooseberries, when the old 
man, after apologising for the fi’cedom, 
said, that if I did not get better before 


winter, he apprehended that the keen air 
of their climate mi-ght be disagreeable, and 
that it would, perhaps, be prudent to s^k 


a more genial spot, 
to leave you ?’ said 


‘ Do you ^vish me 
* Oh ! no,*‘^replied 
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ail the trio; ‘ never, if you were well and 
happyand 1 thought that I discovered a 
blush on Su8an*s^ cheek. During the night 
I •<>lved and re-resolved. I *had some 
time ago paid my surgeon, whose charge 
was very moderate indeed, and I determin¬ 
ed upon settling* with my landlord next 
^morning. 

“•They appeared hurt at my proposal, and 
attributed it to what^ had been said last 
flight. I se*t tliem to riglits on that head, 
and, after great difficulty, prevailed upon 
them to take nearly double what* they de¬ 
manded;' but''still far under what I ex¬ 
pected to be charged. Susan certainly ap- 
peai'ed dejected, and, with her face half 
averted, asked if I was going away. ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, * to the hill where we go every 
day. Will you go ?’ * She tlianked me, 
but said she wanted leisure that day. 

“ I walked out; saf on the ditch side with 
her father; told him the state of'my heart, 
dhd also of my purse. I then asked his 
candid qdvice; and assured him, that 1 had 
studied ^ much as possible not ^o steal his 
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daughter's aiTectigns, until I should liaVe 
his approbation*; and that, if it wus his 
wish, I would leave the cottage to-monojiK* 
although ^1 the best feelings of mj'ii^art 
must remain there. 

** Tlie worthy old man paused; and 
then told me, that he had for some time 
suspected, either that I was in love with 
Susan, or had wors6 intentions; that from 
some observations, Jje was persuaded her 
heart was already mine; and, if I meant 
honestly, I should have his daughter, and 
his blessing with hei*. But I feel that I 
am ted^us, and will hasten*Tb aTmielusion. 

“ I next day invited Susan to the hill witli 
the goats, and \here whispered my tender 
tale. Sh^lushed consent; 1 kissed her hand 
for the first time; and the cottagers saw 
the feast of harvest-home, and their daugh¬ 
ter’s wedding, celebrated on the same even¬ 
ing. By the advice of my friend, tlie sur¬ 
geon, I opened « little shop in the neigli- 
bouring town, and expected to do well. 
The ensuing winter deprived SushJii of her 
mother, w^o had been* long infirm; 
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“ In the course of the summer I was the 
happy father of a lovely j^rl, but she was 
'*arried to an untimely grave by the hoop¬ 
ing v,ough.. Another year passed away, 
and my business was as successful as I 
could have expected; when, one fatal 
night in December, my little shop took 
fire, and was totally consumed, My father- 
in-law happened to be in town, and by his 
exertions to extinguish the fire, and the 
agitation of his spirits, he was seized with 
a fever which carried him off. My pro¬ 
perty was unensurcd; my few creditors 
discharged me from my debts; but we had 
lost all, and were reduced to beggary. 

“ With the prospect of obtdning em¬ 
ployment, we travelled farther into Wales; 
but our hopes were disappointed, and we 
were literally starving. Mr Belfield was 
performing there with his compwy ; we pre¬ 
sented ourselves, and I believe that he took 
us into his employment- through compas- 
sioi]. He was so kind and good, that wc 
could i>ot think of ^leaving him, and, in¬ 
deed. wi> knew not what else to do. We 
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followed lus fortunes, while he kept on tlie 
stage; and, at his exit, he left us a parting 
gift. He had got possession of ourunimpor^ 
ant, though eventful history, and preihi^ed 
not to forget us. You see he has kept his 
word, and here we are, his and your grate¬ 
ful servants—contented atid happy.” 

After thanking*llogcr for liis communi¬ 
cation, and expressfug my hopes that* his 
future journey through life would be more 
pleasant, I hinted a wish to learn some¬ 
thing of the brother whom he left on the 
fai*m with his father. • At this request I 
observed the colour cliange'Tn tlI?^poor fel¬ 
low’s face; he heaved a sigli, and, in a tone 
of deep concern,* replied: “Alas! Sir, yo^x 
have touched a painful chord in my heart ; 

. yet I thank you; for 1 wished to hilk to 
you about tliat brother, but wanted cour¬ 
age to introduce the subject. 

“ Oh, Sir! compared with his fate iiiiiie 
has been almost unclouded liappiness. IVIy 
feelings will not enable me to go into**tbe 
particulars of his history; for it is'^ painful 
recollection to me. * lli the exereije of sc- 
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veral laudable endeavours he was unfor¬ 
tunate. Embarrassed* circumstances, and, 
ultimately, a quarrel with a country gen- 
♦^leinan, for attempting to seduce my sister, 
obliged him to leave his native homo. 

“ My fattier was thrown into prison for 
-my^rotlicr’s debts. We knew not wliither * 
that uiilaqipy brotlier had gone, or what he 
was doing; but in a;very slidrt time, he re¬ 
mitted money to relieve his father, which, 

T fear, was procured*di.slionourably. To be 
plain, Sir, although we never had any certain 
accounts of him. yet, on coinparjng circum¬ 
stances. it is too j)robal)le, that he was con¬ 
cerned in issuing forged notes, for which lie 
was appi’ehcnded, and lodged in Edinburgh 
■ gaol; but escaped previous to his trial. This 
was sc^ eral years ago, and neither I, nor an^ 
of his relations, havelicard a syllable of him 
since. Although the truth of this was never 
'fully ascertained, yet there is too much rea¬ 
son for believing i£. • • 

, IVly father, although* liberated from pri¬ 
son, took the matter so much to heart, that 
he died in a short iime after. Now, Sir, T 

voL. ir. D 
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know you to be my fiiend, and humbly 
solicit your advice^; For I cannot assume ^uf-' 
ficient courage to speak to Mr Belfield on 
the subject. ■ I have reason to believe, JJ)^ " 
the person through whose hands the mo¬ 
ney came to my father, knows more about 
my brother than he chooses to communi¬ 
cate. I can furnish his address, if either 
you or Mr Belfield would endeavour to 
make some discovery of my poor brother’s 
fate; for the myster}^ in which it is in¬ 
volved, is the only interruption that I now 
feel to my ^lappiness.” 1 promised to take 
the matt^ into consideration, and we part- 
ed; for I was incapable any longer of 
supporting the conversation, without be¬ 
traying my knowledge of that unhappy 
,man. 

Mr Belfield, sooti after his marriage, 
made several alterations in his establish¬ 
ment, and, among others, Boger was plac¬ 
ed as grifcvfe, or superintendent, over the 
land he farmed. During the time he had 
already passed in a subordinate capacity, 
he had so closely studied agricultural af- 
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fairs, and shewn sucl} knowledge and ap¬ 
plication, that Mr Belfield had full confi- 
ence,’ both in his skill and fidelity. This 
^romotion^ placed him and lus family in 
a situation equally comfortable and respect¬ 
able. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


’ Lead me where luyowii thoughts themselves may Ioswak',- 
Wlicre I may dose out whs^I've left of life. 

Forget myself, and this day’s guilt. 

Cruel rcmemhrance, how shallappease thee! , 

Otwa^. 


One evening, upon coming in, after hav¬ 
ing spent tlie afternoon in the fields with 
Mr Belfidd, I was surprised to find my room 
furnished with several articles of luxury and 
elegance, whicli did not formerly belong to 
it. My house-keeper, observing my surprise, 
'cold me, that Mrs Belfield had accompanied 
them, and that they were arranged by the 
orders of that lady. I found many of them 
useful, and some highly oniamental. At 
my next interview with Mrs Belfield, when 
she saw that I was about to express my 
thanks, she said: “ My dear Sir, I can an¬ 
ticipate all that you would say; spare your- 
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self and me the trouble. In a few days 1 
expert Colonel and Mrs Maitland here; 
they are your friends, and I ajn sure would 
wish to see you comfortable. Can you 
suppose that your friends here have not an 
equal interest in your hap])mes8? On my, 
late visit to yoii, 1 obsirfved several trifliiifr 
deficieneies in your domestie establishment, 
•^^hich you would not perhaps think of. 
The.se I Jiave taken the liberty to supply, 
that your residence may appear to all your 
friends, in the style which I hope and ex¬ 
pect it will always exhibit.” 

Early next week the expected Visitors ar¬ 
rived ; and as Mr Bclfield had always insist¬ 
ed on considering me as a friend and neigh¬ 
bour, 1 was invited to breakfast next morn¬ 
ing. Although 1 kn.ew not how to mee*t 
Mrs Maitland, there was no alternative : 1 
1 had only my own feelings to manage, for 
I was perfectly aware that would be 
quite at ease. The moment I entered the 
breakfast parlour, Mrs Maitland approach¬ 
ed me with the easy frankness of an old 
acquaintance, expressed her pleasure at see- 
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ing me, and introduced me to the Colonel, 
as an old friend of whom they had. often 
talked. My reception from him was easy, 
for his manners were affable without app^ 
rent condescension, and dignified without 
.ostentation; so that by the time breakfast 
was half finished, ^ad scarcely an uneasy 
feeling. Before parting, Mrs Maitland said 
she had a young friend whom she wished to 
introduce to me; and the nurse was or> 
dered in, with a lovely boy just beginning 
to walk. She placed him in my arms: a 
mass of confused ideas crowded upon my 
mind, and*"! hardly knew what I felt; how¬ 
ever, I kissed the hoy, and prayed for bless¬ 
ings on his head, while my thoughts, in 
spite of my will, were ranging to an il- 
fimitablc space in the regions of fancy, 
with my dear Maria. 

The Colonel, who now came forward, took 
his boy from my arms, and after delivering 
him to his mother, took my hand and said : 
“Permit me,my dear Sir,on my own account, 
to thank you for tlie servi^ rendered to Mrs 
Maitland. You have, next to Providence, 
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been the means of pKserving for me an 
agr^able companion, a sensible and faith¬ 
ful friend, a tender mother, and an affec¬ 
tionate wife. You and I are no longer 
strangers; and*l beg that, henceforward, we 
may be considered intimate friends. Our . 
stay here will be for s^e weeks, and I 
trust we •shall continue to jneet without 
ctft'emony.” 

Some days after .this, as Mr Belfield, 
Colonel Maitland, and I, were walking over 
the farm, viewing some improvements (for 
the Colonel was a Yarmer also), Roger was 
sent for to explain the nature of «ome im¬ 
provement, or to receive some directions. 
.The moment he came up, and saw the 
Colonel, he mechanically put his hand to 
his hat, after the manner of a military sa-* 
lute, and instantly changed colour. The 
“■^olonel, too, fixed his eyes on Roger, 
and the poor fellow looked qui.te^ confused. 

“ I am certain. Sir,” Baid the Colonel, 


“ that 

0 


I have seen your face before, and 


it strikes me forcibly that we have, met, 
but ,1 cannot just now recollect when or 
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where.” Roger, Uushing, replied: “ I 
shall never forget yonr honour; I.am an 
old soldier, and was sent from the head¬ 
quarters of your honour’s regiment to mess 
at Coventryluid the poor fellow cast 
down Ifjs eyes. 

“ W'hat!” .sjiid'^ie Colonel, “ my old 
conscientious .Ensign, who wouldmot fight 
with a nifliau! Coined sliake hands; I ain 
glad to liiul you have got a better situa¬ 
tion. I often thought of you, and wish¬ 
ed much to learn what had become of 
you; but I must hear your story some day 
soon. I'5 he a good servant, Mr Rcl- 
lield ?” " I hope death only will part us,” 

f 

said his master. “ Amen,” rejoined Roger. 

“ 15y-the-bye,” said the Colonel, “ your 
'iicry antagonist, tvho was the cause of your 
unliappiness in the regiment, left it a few 
months after you : he was cashiered for in¬ 
toxication^ and some other offences still 
more unmanly and unofneer-like.” “ Sir," 
said Roger, "although I was stigmatised as 
a coivardf I feel that 1 still possess some of 
the principles of a hero ; for 1 cannot In- 
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umph over a fallen enemy, and shall be 
glad to hear of his amendment.” “ Bravo!” 
echoed the company, llogcr made his 
military salute at parting, and* strode across 
the field measuring his steps, and with a 
more erect gait, while the Colonel and JMr 
Bclfield both ignited im praising him, ac- • 
cording to their different opportunities of 
jg)precia{ing his me^it. 

Next morning, the Colonel and Mrs 
Maitland* came ovdr to see my residence. 
We spent a good part of the forenoon in 
the garden, talkiyg over old stories; and 
among others, that of the “ poor unfor¬ 
tunate,” as we generally ternied him. Find¬ 
ing that the Colonel Jenew his story, I 
told him that Roger, his quondam Knsign, 
was the brother of this unlmppy man. Thi^ 
increased the Colonel’s sympathy, and Mrs 
Maitland said that she would wish to be 
introduced to him. While yet talking on 
this subject, the post-boy deUv»red letters 
to all of us. The day \>eing fine, and se¬ 
veral seats in the garden, we retired thi¬ 
ther to read our letters. I found my letter 

D 5 
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had come by sea, addressed to me at my 
former residence, and the hand, I was per« 
suaded, I had seen before. After musing 
a moment, I anxiously tore it open, and 
.soon recognised the hand-writing of the 
“ poor unfortunatebut my hands shook 
as I attempted to unfold it. When I bad 
.succeeded, a slip paper dropt from it, 
which 1 took ilp, and found to be a drafjt 
upon a house in London for £100 Sterling, 
payable to my order. 'The tenor of tlie 
letter was as follows 

c 

“ ybr/f, 23rf Aprils 17— 

“ Dear Sir, —I must beg your pardon 
for the freedom of this appellation, although 
my heart must ever recognise you in one 
s^ill more dear. 

“ Should you not recollect my hand¬ 
writing, the name at the bottom will not 
add any thing to your information; but 
when I inforin you, that you once received 
a letter from me, signed * A Penitent Fel¬ 
low Mortal,* you will be at no loss to dis¬ 
cover who it i^ that nc/W has the honour of 
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addressing you. Never, while I live, can I 
forget the obligations I am under to your 
goodriess. I have been fully informed of 
all that you have done for'me. Your 
communication of my story to Miss Bur* 
ton, enabled her to do what prudential con* 
siderations mufit have^^revented you from* 
attempting. 

, “ Perhaps you do not ^et know how 
keenly this lady, I would say angel, inter¬ 
ested herSelf in my’fate. She visited me; 
contrived a plan for my liberation, which 
perfectly succeeded; gave me money suf¬ 
ficient to bear my expenses to the new 
world ; also, a letter of introduction to a 
mercliant here, who has been a good and 
constant friend to me, and I hope he has 
no cause to regret his goodness. Al; 
though I mention Miss Burton’s exertions 
to you, yet she laid the strictest injunctions 
upon me, that I should not, at that time, 
even to you, communicate her intentions; 
indeed 1 found, that she 


' Did good by stcalU^ n*r m$hed to find it faitie/ 
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“ The gentleman, to wliom 1 liad been 
inlrodi’ced by her letter, was in want, of 
an active assistant, and he proposed tenns, 
to which 1 .agreed, and endeavoured to 
make myself useful. My employer behaved 
most lionourably ; for he advanced iny sa- 
,lary, and ultimately took me into partner- 
•ship. I had been xandid witli him as far 
as common ])rudcncc \xiu-ranted ; told hini 
that I was in debt in my own countiy, 
and that I could nevW ftel liap^)y till it 
was paid, and was therefore resolved to 
practise the most rigid economy. He en¬ 
couraged niy scheme, which I unremit- 
tingly pifrsued, and my wishes on that 
point arc acconiplislied. 

“ Could I now obtain the approbation 
of my own conscience, I might live hap¬ 
pily. But alas I although lie who has devi¬ 
ated from the path of rectitude, should, 
by many a painful step, be fortunate 
enough to«racover his track, and although 
the world should be reconciled to him, yet 
still he must find it difficult to recover 
his own self-esteem. .Sveh is the present 
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State of my mind. I have done all that I 
can, except publicly declaring my guilt, or 
delivering myself up a victim to offended 
and vindictive justice. And knowing all 
those whom 1, had injured previous to my 
departure, I have, through tlie medium of 
a friend, made .them r^titution. To ac¬ 
complish this object, I invcd like a miser; 
and the moment I lyid realis*ed a sufficient 
sum, it was carried into effect. My en¬ 
deavours were certafnly crowned with the 
blessing of Providence; for 1 have succeed¬ 
ed beyond every .reasonable expectation. 
Enclosed is a small mark of my gratitude 
to you, of which I beg your acceptance. 

1 do not offer it as a reward for your kind- 
•ness: that was l)eyond all price, and, 1 am 
certain, money would never have procured, 
it. My spirit is deeply wounded, but I 
must not despair; though the death of my 
father, occasioned 1 fear by my enors, lies 
very heavy on me. Next to my own ap- 
, probation, to be restored to the esteem of a 
few of my friends in Britdn, of whom Miss 

s 

Buiton and you a**e*the chief, is my first 
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and almost my only wish ; and should you 
be cruel enough to refuse the acceptance of 
what 1 have sent, upon the terms offered, 
you will convince me, that I am still con¬ 
sidered as a contemptible and guilty crea¬ 
ture. 1 hope you are placed in a situation 
above the assistant of my friendship; it is 
therefore with diffidence that I ofier it 
However, my heart »prompts me to say, 
that you have a claim upon all that I can 
ever possess; and cou^d you read'tliat heart 
I hope you will now find nothing there that 
can disgrace you. Let .me therefore beg of 
you, if fortune has proved unfavourable, 
most fieely to command me. As far as the 
good things of this life are concerned, 1 can 
assist you without injuring myself. 

“ At any rate, if this finds you in the 
land of the living, I shall expect, and do 
most earnestly entreat the favour of a letter, 
from you. 

I haVfe Written to Mrs M^tland by the 
same vessel; and although I have in this 
letter called her Miss Uurton, I am Ac¬ 
quainted with her chunge of situation ; 
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but her muden name is. associated with so 
* many* grateful feelings in my heart, that, 
even to herself, 1 renounce it only from at* 
tention to etiquette. To her and'you I owe 
my life, my honour, and all that can ever 
be valuable or dear to me in this world. 
My heart is not yet dead ^ its enjoyments; 
and there sue still moments, when I fondly 
im^ne that some of the most delicate are 
within my reach. But, alas! these dreams 
are * like dngcls’ visits, short and far be* 
tween!’ for the bosom that is not at peace 
within, cannot be prepared to participate 
in the refined enjoyment communi<^ted by 
another. While this is the situation of my 
mind, reason, reflection, and every moral 
principle, bid me tremble at connecting any 
woman’s fate with mine. But, were it 
possible that I could recover my own 
.esteem, I feel that 1 cannot be happy until 
assured of yours. 

“ After making every inquiry, I can 
^learn nothing of my poor brother; it is 
posable that you may procure me sqme 
information concerning him; by which 
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you will have the pleasure of adding an¬ 
other consolation to that heart, wliicU you 
have already saved from anguish inexpres¬ 
sible. With most respectful esteem, I am, 
dear Sir, your ever grateful, most obedient, 
and very humble scrvaiit. 

“ P. S. I did npt recollect that you never 
knew our family name. Oh! that I could 
forget how i have di^gi'^ced it! My Ijro- 
ther’s name is- 

% 

K 

Mrs IMaitland had felt as much interest 
in the perusal of her letter as I did in mine ; 
for, as soon as she perceived that I had 

I 

finished it, she came and said to me, ** So 
you have had a- letter from New York?” 
“ Yes, Madam.” “ Well, and are we not 
happily rewarded for the little exertions 
we made to save an unfortunate creature ? 
I trust we have prcseived a good mcni- 
ber of society; and, even in a religious 
view, have afforded him time for repent¬ 
ance, and making restitution for his errors.* 
“ Oh, Madam, 1 am every day making dis¬ 
coveries which enlarga the obligations I am 
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. \indcr to you; all that you have done for 
this niaii, is a debt due by me,” “ A truce 
with your nonsense! In the case of this 
poor fellow, you laid the obligafion on me, 
by givinjy me ai\ opportunity of doing some 
little good, in the romantic way so congeni¬ 
al to my disposition.” 

I tlicn j^t my letter into her hands: after 
pemsal, “ March!” said she, “ for his anxious 
brother must be informed: you had his con- 
' fidence, and must be the messenger of com¬ 
fort to him; so endeavour to find him imme¬ 
diately.” 

He was just coming in todinnpr; and 
having time for a few minutes conversation, 
I led him to the subject, ^^y saying, that I 
was now making inquiry after his bro¬ 
ther ; and asked if his wife knew the cir¬ 
cumstance : upon liis answering in the affir- 
■ mative, I slept in w’ith him, and, after some 
prefacing, put the letter into his hands. 

By the time he had finished tli^ perusal, 
liis feelings had quite overpow'ered him ; and 
if l*had not prevented him, he must have fall¬ 
en at my feet. He Clifeped me in his arms. 
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and sobbed like a child. At length he seized 
his wife by the hand; led her to me; attd, in 
a faltering voice, smd, *' O Susan, thank and 
bless the preserver of my dear brother’s life, 
and the honour of our family; for I want 
words to express my feelings. My worthy 
Colonel’s good lady, too, so kind, so active 
•->she is an angel—Providence has placed 
me in the midst of nty friends ! this, thi!> is 
to be blessed indeed 

Having now discovered that I was ac* 
quainted with the particulars of his bro- 
tiler’s history before he'left this country, he 
begged that I would relate them to him. 
But it did not appear to me, from his being so 
much agitated, that he was then in a proper 
state of mind to hear them; and certain that 
the disclosure would increase his agitation, 
I bade him calm his feelings, and he should 
receive the information in the evening. 

My worthy friends were all much in¬ 
terested in the circumstances just related, 
every one of them being more or less 
concerned with some of the parties. It was 
therefore proposed by Mr Belfield, that we 
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^should have a festival upon the occasion, to 
which *R 9 ger should be invited; and, said 
he, although many might conceive this a 
solecism in etiquette, for my servant to sit 
at table with us, yet he has often dined with 
me upon bread and cheese ; with you. Col¬ 
onel, it appears he lias sat at the mess; and 
I know his good sense so well, tjiat, instead 
of elhting him, I am cdhvinced it will only 
serve to make him mor^p grateful, and rivet 
his attachment to us still faster.** The mo¬ 
tion was warmly seconded by Mrs Mat- 
land, upon condition^ that it should be a 
dinner in my house; and this proposition 
was accordingly agreed to. 

.In tlie interim, 1 told lloger the out¬ 
line of his brother’s story; but, suspect¬ 
ing that I had glossed unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances, and feeling himself also deep¬ 
ly' indebted to Mrs Maitland, he went 
and threw himself at her feet; nor would 
he rise until she promised to relate his bro¬ 
ther’s history, without reservation or ex¬ 
tenuation of his conduct. Mrs Maitland 
complied with his request, judging it best 
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to disclose the story immediately, so that 
the agitation it would produce might sub> 
side, and nothing but ease and happiness 
preside at*our entertainment. 

When Roger and his wife were invited, 
he seemed disposed to make some objections 
upon the impropriety of their sitting at 
table with their superiors, whpn his wife 
promptly, but modtrstly, said: “ WeK, as 
they are our superiors, 1 conceive it to be our 
duty to obey their commands; so we must 
attend; and, I am sure, however deficient 
we may prove in jwlitencss, our hearts will 
not bq, wanting in respect towards such 
worthy benefactors.” 

Although nofie of the pai*ty were insen¬ 
sible to the pleasures of the table, yet, as the 
purpose of our meeting was for more refin¬ 
ed enjoyments, I shall forbear giving any 
detail of the feast; asking pardon for the 
disappointment which,,! must thus occasion 
to thosd who feel any anxiety to know how 
an old bachelor treated his guests: suffice it' 
to say, that it was indeed the feast of friend¬ 
ship and good hunfoUr. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The smart young Comet, who, with so much grace, 
Ro(lc in the ranks, ami betted in the race. 

* Craobe. 


No after friendship v*cr cai^ rase, 

The endeannenta of onr early days; 

And ne’er the heart such fondness 
As when it first began to love, 

Lqgak. 


A FEW days after, a fair Wtis to be held in 
the next market town, and a good show of 
cattle was expected. Mr Uclfield, who 
went thitiier on business, insisted upon 
Colonel Maitland and me accompanying 
him, as there was to be a horse race, and 
some sport might be expected. ' We saw 
tfie horses start, and bets became the or- 
<]er of the day; but as none of us betted, 
Ve had the more Idsflre to observe what 
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was going on. iVmidst a knot of gamblers. 
Colonel Maitland pointed one out •to me,' 
with a jockey frock, whip, and other para¬ 
phernalia of a sportsman, saying “ what, 
think you of that man’s face ?” 

“ 1 do not like it,” said I. “ Let us con¬ 
sult Roger,” returned lie. Upon his being 
pointed out to Roger, he gave an invo¬ 
luntary start “ That,” said the Colonq', “ is 
Rogeiis quondam friend, the Ensign: we 
shall watch his motions a little, and at the 
same time let us keep out of his view.” 

We heard him vociferating, and " done, 
doner, echoed from his circle. It seems, 
however, that fortune had determined not 
to smile upon him that day, for the hors^ 
that was considered as his favourite, was &ir- 
ly distanced. 

He now, with the greatest •nonchalance, 
drew a card from his pocket, presented it to 
those against whom he had betted, and was 
walking Away with much apparent indifier- 
ence; when he was reminded civilly, that ~ 
being a stranger, it would be as well to settlr 
accounts. “ What the d—1!” said he; ” hrv e 
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not I given you my address ?” “ Give us 
•.something that is your own,” said one, and 
then began to use his whip about the feU 
low’s ears with amazing dexteritj^. “ You 
Colonel Maitland !” cried another that had 
got the card; no. Sir, you are an impostor 
and a scoundrel!” «The card was now hand¬ 
ed about, and from an irresistible curiosity, 
I b^ged t6 see the ca^d, and found that it 
bore Colonel Maitland’s address. A great 
crowd had now coUecled; we were hem¬ 
med in on all sides; and in a few minutes, 
a gentleman pressed forward, crying, “ Here 
is Colonel Maitland, to whose identity I can 
swear! Bring forward the impostor, that he 
may beg pardon of the Colonel and this 
company for the prostitution of a gentle¬ 
man’s name.” He was no sooner dragged 
into the Colonel's presence, than he became 
crest-fallen indeed: He dropped on his 
-knees, seized the Colonel by the coat, dying, 
t ** Oh Colonel Maitl^d ? I b^ ycAir par- 
j^n; you have been my friend before now; 
Iliad -*1 followed your advice, I could never 
^ iWe met with this merited disgrace. For- 
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give what I liave done, and release me from 
my present enemies!” “ Do you know him, • 
Colonel ? do you know him ?” w&s echoed 
from twehty mouths. “ Yes,” replied the ^ 
Colonel, ** I know something of him—he is 
really below your notice—let him escape!” 
As the crowd began to,open, some disap¬ 
pointed jockeys of dubious character, finding 
that nothing could be got from' him, b^gan 
again to exercise their whips ; but the fellow, 
by means of a good pairof licels, contrived to 
save his shoulders. Determined, however, ' 
for still further vengeance, they now called 
out to the crowd, “ A thief! a pick-pocket!” 
and the poor wretch ! instead of twenty ene¬ 
mies, had now above five hundred. 

Afraid lest they should murder him, we 
now followed as fast as possible; but arrived 
only in time to see them dragging him 
through a horse pond, into which he had 
been soused over head and ears. When 

4 

brought Upon ter7'a firman he was unable to 
stand, being much bruised, and bleeding , 
several places. “ For God’s sake let us res; 

cue him, or thcy"\vill kill him outright . ’ 

7 
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cried Roger. Partly .by reasoning, and 
pardy by threats, we prevailed upon the 
mob to disperse. Roger then went up to 
him, took liim.by the aim, and* led him to 
an^ale-house at a little distance. 

It was not till they had reached this place 
of refuge, that the hapless wretch recognised 
his assistant; and never did conscious guilt 
ap^ar more conspicuous, or shame more 
completely humble her victim. He would 
have, spoken; but his tongue faltered; his 
eyes seemed fixed; and his head sunk upon 
his breast. \^^e ordered him to be put to 
bed and taken care of, promising to call 
again in the afternoon. 

The very rough disdpBne wliich he had 
'undergone, added to the aviation of his 
mind, made him seriously ill, iftid when wc * 
called, he was in a high fever.. Mr Bel- 


field’s physician was sent for, and instructed 
to attend him. JV^r Belfield, at the same 
time, engaged to reimburse the landlord for 
*wliat trouble and expense lie might incur on 


\th^ occasion; and upon our return, several 

I » 

'necessaries were senr fri»m Hawthom-lodgo. 
' Voi.. IT. 1*: 
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It was more than two weeks before he was 
able to leave his room; during which, Roger 
rode over every day to make inquiries, and 
give him wftat assistance he might need. 

"During his illness, he had reflected m*trch 
on his situation and conduct; and he one day 
expressed to Roger a wish 'to wait upon his 
benefactors, if they would allow him that 
honour, of which he ttcknowledgcd himself 
unworthy. “ Yet,” spid he, “ I may cer¬ 
tainly liope for that favour from a mas¬ 
ter, whose servant has exercised so much 
kindness and forgiveness, to one who was 
liis violent and avowed enemy.” When his 
wishes were intimated by Roger, a message 
was sent, to say,* that tliey expected him 
next forenoon. 

' He kept the appointment, but appeared 
pale and emaciated, and with such a look of 
contrition and humility, that it would have 
been diiiicult for his greatest enemy not to 
have pitied and forgiven him. After an¬ 
swering some inquiries about his health, he" 
was beginning to make a very humble con -}) 
fession of his errors. Come,” said the Colo- 
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nel, ** save yourself the trouble, as we know 
the whole; you have been both a fool and a 
knave; for, indeed, knavery is always folly; 
and even to Ahes^ you have added some 
s»ean despicaole tricks.” “ I plead guilty,” 

* 

cried the poor wretch, sobbing. "Well,well,” 
said the Colonelf “ but, as we take no pleasure 
in upbraiding you, have you any thing fur- 
Ijiertosay?” “Very litde; experience has 
long ago convinced me, that the path of life 
I had chalked out for myself is neither 
pleasant nor profitable; but conscience has 
now pointed out the enormity of my guilt. 
My penitence, I trust, is sincere •* but what 
can I do—I have rendered myself despi¬ 
cable and un outcast, add I cannot work!” 
After musing some time, the Colonel I’etir- 
ed and wrote a letter, with which he sooif 
returned. “ Carry this to Glasgow,” as he 
gave it to the poor liumblc delkiquent; “ de-. 
liver it as addres^d; and I trust you will 
find immediate employment* the future 
must depend upon yoiu^clf. In the mean 
tftne, this (giving him money) will bear 
; your expenses to that plaa*.” 
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The po(» wetch yas overpowered with 
gratitude, and cried, ** O, Sir, I am un^vor- 
thy of all this goodness; but if Heaven spare 
me, I hojie \o deseiy^it” IJtterance here 
failed him; tiien looking Wistfully in Roges's 
' he snatched his hand, shook it—>tuin- 
ed his face aside, and hunied away. 

Upon discharging his account at tlie inn, 
it was discovered that Roger had given him 
some shirts, and other articles of dress, 
which he much wanted, lu consequence 
of Colonel Maitland's letter, he got into 
employment, in which, by sobriety, atten¬ 
tion, and fidelity, he acquired the esteem of 
his employers; and, in the course of a few 
years, he obtained a situation of trust, and 
a yespectable income. 

' Tiie period that Colonel and Mrs Maitland 
had allotted for their vbit being nearly elaps¬ 
ed, they proposed going a few days to 
Edinburgh, where, Mrs Maitland said, she 
expected to see her old fnend, the Captain 
of the Hebe, and Mr and Mrs Belfield were 
to accompany them. As the captain w^ 
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also my particular friend, this was urged as a 
reason for me to be one of the ^ty. Lest. 
our fHendly>raptidn. might sail before we 
•were aware, wdtra upon him on our ar> 

' ri^, and found him preparing for another 
voyage. Aware of some of the changes that 
had taken place among us, he said, ** Ah, 
Mrs Maitland, youll not take a birth in 
my cabin this trip; you have now got a 
commodore, and must wait for sailing 
orders. And you, Mrs Belfield, Iiave got 
spliced too! what are you to make of my 
friend, the parson, here ? for he still keeps 
on a voyage of discovery : but talfe care, my 
lad, that you do not Iq^e your reckoning; 
you are getting into high latitudes, you 
have been now a long while at sea, and bye- 
and-bye your timbers will get crazy; there¬ 
fore, I say, my friend, look out for some tight 
frigate, and take the command; but be sure 
always keep plenty of sea roevn^ and your 
vessel in sailing trim, and them you may ex¬ 
pect a pleasant voyage.” As the day was 
fine, we proposed.au aquatic excursion up 
’ the'Fortb, to a village where, the citizens of 
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all ranks occasionally'repair in the sutniper 
season, for an a/lernoon’s airing; and, escap¬ 
ing from smoke and noise, enjo^ “ each rural 
sight, each rural souro!** Kfere -we had a 
rustic dinfi^, and were taking a walk pre¬ 
vious to our return, when we met a posse of 
constables conducting two men, both of 
whom were hand-cuffed. In passing them, 
I discovered, with horror, that one of theln 
was Smith, my worthless brother-in-law. 
Before I had resolved whether to stop or 
pass on, I felt.an irresistible impulse to halt; 
and I uttered an involunta^ exclamation, 
which indicated a previous acquaintance 
with at least one oftheni. 

My friends observing it, drew me aside, 
to inquire tbe meaning of my agitation; 
and the poor wretch called out, entreat¬ 
ing that I would do him the favour to speak 
with him. 

Without replying, I stopped the con¬ 
stables, and inquired the reason of their 
being arrested : they replied, that they were 


apprehended upon suspicion of theft. Be- ^ 
ing about to leave them with disgust, the 
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worthless Smith cried, ** Sir, I am ashamed 
to a*dd^ess you, and am also aware, that you 
have no great cause to credit mv assertions; 
Vstill, howeyer,U affirm, that both I and my 
/uhruptunate companion are innocent of 

s 

what we are now charged with; and al¬ 
though I am unworthy of your favour, yet 
your frieijdship, or tliat of the gentlemen 
With^ou, might be bf inodculable advant¬ 
age to us ;^and, be as^ed, we are not guilty 
of theft.”- Conceiving it both justice and 
sound policy to be candid with my friends, 
1 requested, as a favour, that they would 

visit the culprits with me in Ijie even- 

✓ 

ing, for reasons which I should explain 
, immediately’: to this they readily agreed, 
and we continued our walk. I then 
stated my connexion with the poor wretch^ 
whom we had just quitted, and his previous, 
'behaviour; at the same time expressing my 
opinion, that, depraved as I Ipiew him to 
be, yet I did not believe that he would be 
guilty of theft. They entered warmly into 
my feelings, and, at the time appointed, we 
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ctdled at the jail; and, when we were shut 
up with him and his companion, he thu^ re¬ 
lated the circumstances of their story, ad¬ 
dressing himself particularly fo me. 

“ It is unnecessary to mention those-par-, 
ticulars already known to you. I have 
been a spendthrift, a bankrupt, a drunkard, 
and a blackguard; but not a tl^ief. My 
companion and I haw*, fm* a eonsid^bk 
time past, been concerned in the smuggling 
trade. Some days ago, a anuggling lugger 
appeared on the east coast, where we then 
were, and we went on board in the way 
our business; but the lugger being descried 
by a revenue cutter, was chased by her, 
and taken, after a 'desp^ate resistance, and. 
brought up to Ijeith. All on board were 
thunied to prison; but, during the bustle at 
the prison door (it being the dusk of the 
evening, and a thick fog), we contrived to 
escape; and the crowd kno)ving our crime, 
which they certainly look ’ upon with less 
detestation than many other viedations of 
the law, made way, and allowed us to pm 
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through. We had got to a considerable 
tamse, but were pursued, and obliged to 
take shelter in a field of wheat. . This field 
. being contigtjious to the public road, we 
/durst not venture out, but lay there for 
three days, contriving to live upon the ears 
of wheat. We had suftered much from 
thirst: but were this morning con'gratulat- 
iag ourselves that* wc should escape at 
night (the bustle of search being, as we sup¬ 
posed, sickened), when we heard a con¬ 
fusion of voices, and soon discovered that a 
number of pebple»were searchii^ the field 
where we lay. Last night, it seepis, a gen¬ 
tleman’s house in the viciidty of Edinburgh 
was broken into, and cohsiderable property 
carried off; particularly, a large quantity of 
wet linen from the bleaching. This w^ 
found in the field where we had concealed 
'Ourselves, which caused a more vigilant 
^^search, in the lu^ discove^ng the rest of 
the property. The track by w^ich we had 
ent^ed the field was observe#, and, follow¬ 
ing we were soon di^vered, appre- 

'E5 
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jjended as the tiiievep. Although, it must 
he admitted, the presumption of Qur guilt is 
very strong, yet, what I have 
.the candid wd simple truth, 
at best, only the option of 
tiiieveS or smugglers. Now, although I were 
fully convinced that I must suffer death, I 
would much rather be hanged for smuggling 
than stealiiig.' I have^no dmm^iipon your 
kindness; on the contrary, ^tb shame 1 ac« 
knowlege. Sir, tliat I have not only forfeit¬ 
ed your regard, but have given you much 
and just cause for being my personal enemy; 

s 

yet, fron^ my knowledge of your disposi¬ 
tion, I throw myself upon your liumanity, 
humbly soUdting*' your advice, and any 
'interest you can exert for my advantage. 
•You may rely with the fullest confidence 
upon the truth of what 1 have now said; 
for although my conduct has been bad, very 
bad indeed* which 1 sinc^rdy acknowledge* 
andthou^'I deserve to be expelled from 
society, still it is painful to' reflect,'that I 
must bear a load of ignominy and punish- 


now related, is 
^till we have 
oeing tri^ 
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ment, for a crime that, I never committed* 
or even contemplated.” 

After promiising to take their case into 
consideration,Ve left them. I must acknow¬ 
ledge thaf per^nal considerations influenc¬ 
ed me; as I could not dismiss the reflection, 
that I was indirectly disgraced, if any one 
<pnnected with my family ^ould suffer as a 
thief; aiM I ^as iitdeed of Smith’s opi¬ 
nion, that, compared with theft, smuggling 
was a lesS degrading crime. Such are the 
prejudices of society, that some infractions 
of the law are attended with a sl^hter de¬ 
gree of opprobrium, than others perhaps . 
equal magnitude— 

“ One murder makes a vUIain; iniUions a hcrOj-Tf.. 

And numbers sanctify crime." 

• > • 

V. • • 

We consulted counsel on this subject; and 
’ the opinion given us was, th^t, not being a 
-part of the crew* if it could be proved tliat 
they had not fl)ttght, during ti^eifg^;ement 
with the cutter, they might 'get off by en¬ 
tering into the navybut how were they 
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to prove thdr innoc^ce of the theft laid to 
their cliarge ? 

To conclude their story;—althou^ seve> 
weeks elapsed before it wos settled, the . 
thieves were discovered, and convicted oS^ 
the crime; and they had still so much hon> 
esty left, as to exculpate. the two smug> 
glers' from any concern in the transaction. 
The smugglei^ had therefore only to be tried 
for the crime of which they were really 
guilty, and were, upoh their own petition, 
discharged, on condition of serving in his 
Majesty’s,navy. \V her; delivered over to a 
naval officer. Smith was allowed to walk off 
with him; but an officer of the law imme¬ 
diately apprehended the other upon a new 
charge. 

^ This person was the reforming schoolmas¬ 
ter, whose achievements 1 have already re¬ 
corded. One of his constituents, whom he 
had swindled out of a considerable sum, and 
whose daughter he had seduced, as already 
related, hi^ some^me before this obtained 
infbrmati(»i of his imprisonment, and being 
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much exasperated agait^st him, he only wait¬ 
ed the issue of the law; being, in the event 
of his liberation, fully prepared to gratify his 
resentment, which he now did, by appre- 
^lending^iim for the debt. Other credi- 
' tors dso came forward with their cldms, 
but his property having previously been 
lost, he had not even the means of offering 
s^OMpos-kion. The |w6 men* whose daugh¬ 
ters had been seduced, were inexorable; 
declaring* tliat although they could have ex¬ 
cused his insolvency, yet the abuse of their 
confidence and kindness, in committing the 
crime of seduction, under such aggravated 
circumstances, they would never forgive; 
therefore he should lie there till either he 
or they died. 

One day, previous to Colonel and Mr% 
Maitland leaving us, when we were to dine 
• €7i famille with Mr Belheld, Mrs Maitland 
.began to banter ^me .about marriage; in 
which, she was joined by MTS'Bil^ld, and 
both ladies became quite in earnest on the 
sitbject. I wished to evade speaking on that 
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topic; but it was kept up, by the gentle- 
. men joining in the conversation. They ad- 
* dressed me seriously, observing, that, in all 
probability, marriage would add to com¬ 
forts; and, assuring me, of whaVl had nc> 
cause to doubt, that they all felt a warm in¬ 
terest in my liappiness. “ Now,” said the 
Colonel, “ we have begun to susjpect, that 
your limited income pievents you'from fol¬ 
lowing your inclinatiqps, and thereby less¬ 
ens your proportion of human felicity. 
We, therefore, as your confidential friends, 
beg that you will be quite candid, and say, 
whether, ,if your income were adequate, you 
would marry : be assured, that this inquiry 
is not made to gratify idle curiosity. 
you can only say to us that it is your wish 
•to marry, it will give us a most sincere plea¬ 
sure to promote your wishes, in as far as a 
comfortable settlement is concerned; and, 
on the day of your marriage, a bond for an 
annuity for fife shall be put into the hands 
of your bride.” 

The subject of this conversation awaken- 
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ed feelings within me, which had long been 
productive of mingled pleasure and pain. 
With these were blended a sense of grati- , 
tude, for kindness wliich seemed* to liave no 
^unds^i was for some moments over¬ 
powered, and the sensation was truly op- 
p^ssive: at length I i*ecovered myself, and 
roused into an energy, of which I was hgrd- 
lyMware, 1 thus replkd: 

“ My much respected friends, the grati¬ 
tude that 1 feel for all your kindness, I will 
not attempt to-express, for . language is in¬ 
adequate^ and there was no occasion for this 
additional proof of your kind anxiety to 
promote my happiness. Yet, while I am 
well satisfied of your readiness to do all that 
you have proffered, do not be offended with 
me, when I say, that even were I to marry i 
(wliicli will never be the case), I would not, 
could not, accept of the favour you propose. 
No, my. dear fnen^fs, my obligations here 
are already heavy enough ; such* ad addition 
would defeat your benevolent intentions, 
by*rendering me unhappy. Do not, there* 
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fore, destroy my present felicity, by seeking 
to increase it. I enjoy all the happiness 
‘ that this world can afford me, ease, health, 
a competence, and inendship. I earnestly 
solidt the continuance of your e^em; and, 
while 1 feel myself blessed in your affec¬ 
tions, I am well aware that you are enjoy¬ 
ing a bliss in which I can never participate. 
No; there lives not ^n earth ohe capable 
of imparting to me that happiness which I 
am well convinced you enjoy, and all the 
tenderness that 1 can now feel for woman, is 
that pure end hallowed inendship which I 
claim, dear ladies, with you. Equally pure 
and refined, yet different in its nature, was 
the fiame that I hnee felt and fondly cher¬ 
ished ; for, although without hope, it was 
the solace of my soul; and the remembrance 
still affords me tliat kind of melancholy 
pleasure, which every other enjoyment on 
eartli could not induce pae to forego!” 

On conclhding, 1 fanded that a glance 
of approbation lighted up the eyes of Mrs 
Maitland. However, they all agreed in 
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saying, that they wouH never again al¬ 
lude *to^ the subject; but although they 
were persuaded that I was ii]capaUe of 
renouncing such thoughts, they earnestly 
.adviscdntie against indulging them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Here his poor bird, th’ inhuman Cocker brings, 

Arms his hard nsd chps his golden wings; 

With spicy food th' hnpsiient spirit feeds. 

And shouts osdeiuiiH'afthc battle blcMs. 

When fb^n, the ihvegc grt^w bis dappled plumes. 

Ilia bloodiiiitained arras for other deeths^assuracs; 

And damns ^e Craven fowl, that lost his stake. 

Ami 0)ily bled and perished for his soke. 

Caabbb. 

Colonel and Mrs IVlaitlaiid had now taken 
their leave, after having exacted a promise 
from me, tliat I should make a visit to 
Wales next season. The harvest vacation 
for the school being past, my labours were 
reamed; and having a little more leisure for 
reflection, I again perused my l^ter from 
America, which, with the enclosed draft, 
had been laid aside. I felt an insuper¬ 
able reluctance to accept of this money, to 
which I had no right, particularly as J was 
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4n such draimstanccs as* to have no occa> 
sion for pecimiary assistance; but, persuade 
ed that my refusal would materially hurt 
the feelings of the donor, I scarcely knew 
how to It was undoubtedly gratitude 
that prompted him to make this return 
for V^y kindness; and, perhaps, his former 
situation ha^ left some impreasions upoii his 
mind, which he wished to remove; therefore, 
it appeared probable, that my ref^al might 
be considered as an intimation, that al¬ 
though I had served him, I would neither 
esteem him, nor admit him to my friend¬ 
ship. After much deliberation, I resolved 
to pay the money to his^ brother Roger, 
whose family was now increasing, and who 
had indeed more occasion for assistance thaji 
1 had. But when 1 proposed this to Roger> 
he in the most peremptory manner refused 
to accept of it. Upon seeing ..me equal¬ 
ly obstim^, he seemed much hurt, and 
with some degree of concern, said : “ Well, 
will,you refer it to the decision of our 
friend, my master?” agreed to this, 
and Roger took an early oj^portunity of 
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stating the case to him, concluding with, 
this powerful argument: “ If this draft be 
peremptorily refused, I must certainly coq- 
dude that my brother, although forgiven, is 
still degraded, and hdd unworth;^ of the 
esteem of good men; and farther, as bis re¬ 
lation, I must consider myself so far infpli- 

ft 

cated inhi8..di^pBCe, and, consequently, de¬ 
prived of the kindd'ess of that benevolent 
friend, \|^h whom 3 did not tlunk it pos¬ 
sible that I could ever be offended ” These 
sentiments of Roger’s, and the degree of agi¬ 
tation with which they were expressed, de¬ 
termined Mr Belfield; and he gave his deci¬ 
sion, that I should retain the money. On 
hearing this, the poor fellow’s face brighten¬ 
ed as if he had acquired a fortune; I was 
therefore obliged to comply, and promised 
to write to his brother-in a few days. 

In a short time after this, Roger receiv¬ 
ed a let^, from his youngest sister, which 
he shewed to me, informing him, that she 


was to he married to a tradesman. I, con¬ 
trived to find out her, address, and, taking 
an early opportunity of getting cash for my 
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draft, trith which I purchased another, I 
^remitted it to her as a marriage portion. 
Knowing* ihai\ Roger would hear, of this, 
and that it might produce uneasiness to his 
delicate mind, 1 told him soon after; at the 
s4me time assuring him, that if ever I felt 
myself in want, X would most- willingly 
■ brother; and thus the matter 

was^ttled. * , 

In the course of the winter, my friend, 
^Ir Belfield,' was made* the happjfether of 
a fine boy; and Mrs Belheld, now' a mother, 
took additional intcre,st in the benevolent 
schemes which she liad contemplated to for¬ 
ward the education of poor children. 

Some weeks before Christmas, Mrs Bel¬ 
field told me that she was anxious to get 
a few of those children introduced, bdt 
was averse to load me with any additional 
labour, and did not wish to disoblige the 
tenants, by depriving any of their child¬ 
ren of the ben^t of my tuition: fTd oblige 
Mrs Belfield, I would have submitted to 
a much greater infringement upon my 
plans, indeed to an^ measure consistent 
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with my duty t 9 the other pupils.: She 
requested me to let things go on &s they*’ 
were during the winter, whi?e she would re¬ 
revolve the matter in her mind, and deter¬ 
mine by the return of spring. 

Every one knows, that, at most of the 
parish schools, a match of cocks is fo^ht 
at Shrovetide, or, as it is vulgarly amed, 
Fasten's Ei^^, And ^hat each pupil furnishes 
a feathered hero for the dbcasion. 

Wherff how, or under whfit pretences, 
this anomaly, not to say absurdity in the 
education of children, crept into schools, I 
cannot determine. The practice had for 
many years appeared to me so absurd, that 
I was determined, should I ever be a school¬ 
master, not to allow it, upon any pretence 
Wliatever. 

In teaching my scholars, I always endea¬ 
voured to address myself to their hearts, 
as w'ell as their heads; and, in so far as 
they were capable of comprehending me, 
took every opportunity of instilling into 
their minds the principles of veracity,' jus¬ 
tice, and mercy; forbidding acts, of cruelty 
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to any creature pos^sessing animal life. Cock- 
1 fighting I considered in direct opposition to 
my precepts, and therefore determined that 
the practical lesson of a day shoUd never^ 
with my^ consent, counteract, or destroy my 
labours for a season. 

An application, being made to me, by 
some of my grown up pupils, to know 
wdien the cock-fighting was to*take place, 
I saw that my Ully gave much disappoint¬ 
ment. Sooh after I was invited^ to spend 
the evening with a party of my employers, 
and the application ^as renewed by them 
in behalf of their children. 1 agaiii stated 
my objections, and endeavoured to reason 
them into my opinion. The debate on the 
Subject was long, and even keenly discussed; 
but although they became silent, 1 saw they 
were not satisfied, and witnessed the truth 
of Butler’s observation; 

“ He that’s conviDceil sgunst his will, * 

Is of the same oi>imon still.” 

The result was, that ive parted^ 1 suspect 
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with rather a worse imjH^ssion of each otlier 
than when we met. 

In consequence of my rcfueal tb indulge 
eitlicr my pupils or their parents in this 
barbarous amusement, they made an ap¬ 
pointment to meet and 6ght then* cocks at 
a neighbouring inn. 

The feats of that important day, cortstifut- 
ing a kind df era in country vHlagc, wpre 
celebrated in a mock heroi<^itylc, by a young 
man of some literary pretensions. 1 was so 
pleased with his description, as a humorous 
burlesque on an amusement, which would 
certainly be ** more lioiioured in tlio breach 
than the observence,” tliat I insert it here, 
with only tlie slight alteration, of substi¬ 
tuting for events and heroes, which then 
attracted the public attention, more recent 
warriors and triumphs, whose splendour has 
eclipsed all former glory. 

“ They o-owd to tlie scene of action (Jo¬ 
nathan Jolliers inalt-b^) floor); the held is 
cleared; and the dreadful conflict begins. 
The combatants are placed against each 
other by lot, and m6st unequal matches 

7 ^ * 
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the result The *first pair who enter¬ 
ed the arena bad never' seep a battle, much 
less shed their blood on the n^adike field. 
Like raw reorUits, aoeustomed to the drum 
and fifie only at parades and reviews, th^ 
had strutted on their native dunghills, and 
?^pard the echo Of-a rival's voice, to which 
they gave a response, accompanied by the 
^Xiacking of ducks tuid the cackling of all 
the hens in the haram. Now that they 
have met, their bosoms beat with youthful 
ardour; not like two apprentices, who, imi¬ 
tating the follies of the great; cliallenge one. 
another to a duel, and when met, would both 
retreat, if either of them set the example. 
Not so these youthful heroes; the feathers 
on their necks are ruffled—tli^ fly at 
other—blood is shed—and tlie conflict be-' 
comes more furious. Their want of skfll is 
supplied by native ardour—tlie^ strike with 
bead and heels—breathe, and st^l(^ ag^; at 
last, like generous Englishmen, who box 
each oilier fiom pure good will, they resign • 
the contest as it wc^ by mutual consent 
“ Next appears an ill-matchcd>pair—a bird 
VoL. II. F 
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of game and a dunghill mven: the first 
paces the floor with martial strut and war> 
like air, shakes his plumes, and looks with 
proud disdain upon his trembling antagom 
ist, who droops his head, while his feathers 
collapse close around him ;.he eyes his ene. 
my askance, and, recreant like, runs roun i 
the pit to avmd meeting him; then, as the 
last effort of despoiling pusillanimity, gains 
a retreat behind the spectators. 

" Now comes forth a veteran, who had 
fought many a campaign—^his rival, a youth¬ 
ful hero, whose prowess had been tried only 
with a stripling like himself, hatched in the 
same nest, and br^ in the same barn-yard. 
In this mockery of war, neither had ever 
felt tlie sentiment- of “ victory or death !” 
Now the veteran views tliis young unsea¬ 
soned warrior with disdain,, nearly allied to 
contempt, indicating that he was a chicken, 
below a hero’s notice. At length he darts 
an indignant stroke, intended to drive the 

cadet ffom the field—it is returned—a 

% 

dreadful conflict ensucst^-they fight—fall—. 
rise and fight again ;^kill is on the vete- 



taxi's side, but daur^ees courage shakes the 
youthful warrior's glossy plunv^s. Both are 
strangers to fear, altfapu^ experience has 
rendered the one cauddu^ while the other 

4 

rushes charge with all the ardour 

and temerity of youth. Heedless of danger, 
>tie precipitates* himself upon the foe, and 
meets the stroke that prudence would have 
%voided*^wounded*severely, breathless and 
overcome, he makes a desperate but feeble 
attack upon his antagonist, and falls lifeless 
on the bed of honour. 

“ There is a sym'i)athy in nature, that im¬ 
pels her creatures to mingle in the scenes' 
before them. War andjdl its horrors reign- 
, ed in this liitberto peaceful region; and so 
anxious were the intended gladiators to^ 
join the carnage, that they pecked and 
struck at eacli other, as they sat on the laps 
of their owners. Cowardice was banished 
from every heart, ’and every brQsst heaved 
with the exultation of anticipated victory.' 
During four long hours, many were the 
victims of war. Xhe, dead and dying were 
carried off the field, to make room for 
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others; ibr the eyes of the sanguinary spec¬ 
tators were not yet glutted with this^ scene 
of savage barbarity. 

“ As on 

many a valiant hero fought and fell undis¬ 
tinguished ; so' here, the martial achieve¬ 
ments of'many a ibathered warrior must4 
sink unrecorded. But on every well con¬ 
tested field, there are soiUe whose deeds ar^ 
bo conspicuous, that our innate love of 
valour rescues tliem from oblivion. Sticli 
was now the case—a couple of heroes took 
their post on the floof of blood, whose 
matchless prowess, and deeds of might, 
merit a place in the records of fame, and 
deserve an abler historian. 

** Not greater anxiety did Bonaparte feel 
at the battle of Waterloo, when tlie fate of 
Europe depended on its termination, than 
was depicted on the countenance of Dick 
Clover, when he placed lus hero on the 
Boor. Sprung fi'om a magnanimous and 
•warlike race, whose blood is warmed by the 
fervours of a tropical sun, he claimed to be 
of Malayan extraction. Fierce and cruel 
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in his disposition, * a <blow was never for- 
^Ven; he bad been aooustom^ to fight, but 
knew nob^hat it was to retreat. Repeated 
victories had increased his pride, and, like 
some.of his brother bipe^i he believed him¬ 
self invincible. Bla(^ were his plmnes, as 
^he fur of the -sable, and' glossy as the ra¬ 
ven’s jetty wing. l^Iajestic was his stature^ 
^d proudly did he»lift his bead, as he look¬ 
ed around, while tl^e glance of scorn flashed 
from' his eyes. Hard and heavy were bis 
lieels, and deatli was in their strokes; but 
his leader, to fit ^im for deeds of murdei> 
had armed them with steel, that none might 
meet him with impunity. 

To oppose him in the field, came forth a 
warrior, under the protection of Peter An¬ 
vil. No foreign blood flowed in his vein^ 
but courage and fortitude were the charac¬ 
teristics of his family. Purple, orange, in¬ 
digo, and white, mingled th^ shades with, 
infinite variety, to ^vc lustre to^is vesture. 
The dignity of Ins air added to the elegance 
of his external appearance; never was more 
of ))cauty and majesty blended; and, like 
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the splendid garments of the eastern mo^ 
narch’s soldiers, they exeited a sigh of re¬ 
gret, that plumes of such exquisite richness 
should be stained with blood. As they en¬ 
tered the floor, every eye was fixed, and 
every tongue was hushed in silence. They 
rushed upon each other witli impetuosity 
fierce was their onset, and desperate the 
conflict; feathers bestrewed the floor, and 
blood sprung around. Jhe delight of the 
spectators increased with the fury of the 
combatants; a burst of ttansport went 
round the pit. Bets were laid—two to 
one—three to one—all were interested in 
the carnage, and impatient for its Issue. 
Guineas were sported by the farmers; 
crowns and half-crowns by the more cau¬ 
tious mechanics; while the motley mass of 
spectators confined tlieir bettings to gills or 
half-mutclikins of whisky toddy, 

“ Now the hero in black, with bis armour 
of steel, like Naix)lcon’s Cuirassiers, seems 
to drive all before him. Anon, the speck¬ 
led champion, like a Scotch Highlander 
clad in his native tartan, fetches a stroke 




that makes liis antagomst reek Anxiety 
dwells an every countenance impatience 
sparkle in every eye, when the steel mount¬ 
ed warrior, by a well-aimed stroke, lays lus 
party-coloured antagonist apparently life¬ 
less on the floor. 

' y * 

^ ** As when W ellington's heroes ^t up a 
* nurra T that made the heart of every 
Ifrenchman collapse, like a bladder, when 
an idle boy expels its internal dr;-—such 
was the shout now heard, and which nearly 
rent tlic roof of Jonathan's bam : but being 
recently built, and, of good materials, it 
stood the shock, although the thatch was 
rumpled on the roof; and the proprietor 
lias often affirmed, that previous to this 
event, his establishment was over-run with 
rats and mice; but since that memorable* 
exertion of lungs, not one has ever infested 
the premises. 

Fate had not ypt done tantalizing tiiose, 
who wore so deeply interested*!!/ this most 
M'duous and protracted conflict. Scarce had 
riife cclio of tlie prematiure shout of victory 
died upon the car; tlte (Sobwebs pendent from 
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the roof were still fluttering fronchthe reper¬ 
cussion of the air; when the speckled diief- 
tain rose, shook his ensanguined plumes, 
and looked calmly round him. His haugh¬ 
ty rival stood at a slifirht distance, clapping; 
his wiqgs, 

% 

4 

** Priile in hii port, defiance in hia eye.” 

Indignation warmed the breast o^' the dis¬ 
comfited warrior, and .in the very moment 
that the fancied victor opened his mouth to 
sing, lo triumphe P’ the heel of his anta¬ 
gonist struck him in the throat, and check¬ 
ed in its passage the note of self applause. 

“ Rage, redoubled by disappointment, 
now fired the hero in black* he stood to the 
charge, and, by a dexterous manoeuvre with 
*'Lis spur of polished steel, one of his rival’s 
orbs of vision was buried in eternal dark¬ 
ness. Such was the fury by which the 
weapon was impelled, tliat it sprung from 
the leg of its owner, hissed across the house 
like an arrow, and stuck in the breech of ft 
cow boy, who sat upon the rafters. 

“ Still the battle rages : betts arc tihubled, 
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wings flutter, Hmbs dart,"' and Wk meets 
be^. The unfortunate half>bHhd hero re> 
ceives another stroke on his Training eye, 
it flakes a momentaiy gleam, fierce as the 
lightning, and'closes in everlasting stiade. 

“ Breathless, but not vanquished, he sunk 
V the floor, ahd death seemed hovering 
over that* devoted head, from whicli the 
Sheerful fight was forever banished. Ag^ 
the adherents of tha sable champion began 
to wake the shout of victory, when its start* 
ing note roused‘his prostrate' foe. Like 
another Polyphemus groping in his den, 
slowly he traversed the pit in quest of his 
enemy; he raised his head tc listen for the 
steps of him whom he could no longer 
hold. Ag^n they meet, and blows arc dealt 
with redoubled fury. The sightless \varrior* 
sometimes misses his 'Stroke; but .still he 
fights wdth one ^vantage—he shrinks not 
fK)m danger wliich he no lon^r perceives. 
For a moment they pause, as if to call forth 
all their strength*~-expeclatioh is on the 
rack, and anxious qowds gaze in breathless 
solioittide! Here an eye beams-bright with 

F5 
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hope; there the comers of a mouth are edit¬ 
ed in the Crinkles of despur. Again the 
combatants meet, strike, and retmt; at last 
they come against each other with a shock, 
the impetus of which lays them both lifeless 
on the floor. Bets are still lud, not on the 
victor, but that ‘they will ‘ yet rise and r^ 
new the horrid camage.**It cannot be, for 

<< All is still on Dcath*8 derotcd^soil/^ 

f 

“ The vital sparks have fled, and they who 
just before seemed inspired with intermin¬ 
able rage, now lie stfetebed beside each 
other in lasting repose, and hir more calmly 
than ever they sluipbered on the roost with 
the favourite females of their seraglios. 

** So must the proudest hero of the human 
species rest. A few feet more of earth will 
serve for his peaceful bed—liis laurels may 
flourish a little longer—the trumpet of Fame,. 
as it repots his name, may waken echoes at 
a greater distance his deeds of devastation 
and human carnage may sliine in song, and 
his name be blazoned pn a page, that sliall 
live wlien the heroes of my huniblc' tale 
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are^OTgottcn. . But on the thefi^e of the 
universe, amidst the immensity: of Mature, 
how trivial 'is the difference betiveen the 
cock-pit and the plains of Aus'terlitz i and 
how unimportant are a few centu^es, more 
or less, of sublunary fame,^ when compared 
^ith Eternity! • . 

“ Of all the feathered warriors assembled 
dn this eventful day, only three had shewed 
an aversion from apj^aring on the field of 
strife. However, by hying from danger, they 
rushed upon inevitable, destruction; for they 
immediately suffered an ignominious death; 
and after being immolated, were exhibited 
to public view, *as unworthy longer to live 
in a society which tlieif cowardice had di^ 
graced. Of the rest, not one had retired 
from the scene of^ action witliout obvious# 
marks, and painful recollections, of the ser¬ 
vice in which he had been engaged. 


• Some had lost eye; others had broken 
wings; their plumage was stif^tf off; their 
limbs and wounds were now Sore and stiff 
with fatigue and clotted blood.—-Yet such 
w--tkc' spirit of Vh^ir mastets, that they 
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were brought foiih to afford Jbem 

sport; ag»ip they were placed in tho pit, 

^ s 

not in p^s, butrold and yoiuig;^yete^an and 
raw i^ruit; in one promiscuous aowd, 

‘ where they fought mele, tearing open 
thejx closing wounds, to the-gr^t delight 
of tiie spectator^; lyho termed this a batth* 
royal, and expressed great satisfaction in 
this humane and rational amusen>ent. * 

** The dead, the dying, and the wounded, 
were now removed from the scene'of action; 
and those who had set tliem on, forgetful 
of all their sufferings, exhibited an apathy 
similar to the general at the siege of Frede- 
ricksliall, whl^ after a bullet fix>m an un¬ 
known hand had levelled Ins hot>br^ned * 
master, Charles XII., coolly said, * My lads, 
(the play is over, let us to supper !* , 

“ An emigration now took place, from the 
malt-bam to Jonathan's dining-room; and, 
as if Uieir ferocloiis spirits were not yet sa¬ 
tiated, they determined to imitate tlie rudest 
barbarians, by feasting on the victims of 
the day. 

“ The feast of seulls (as it might bc^termed) 
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was>'8pread, the victims were devoured, and 
their bones lay scattered around.^ All dis¬ 
cussion of the feats so lately performed, had 

r| 

b^n suspended by the pleasures of masti¬ 
cation. Noi^ that the table w.as cleared, 

* and a bowl of rum* punch smoking be^^ 
ti(iem, many were the betiMl^to be decided, 
and difficult to.be adjusted were tlie claims 
for martial honour. <,Among these last, the 
most dubious were, those of the black 

a 

champion and the speckled warrior. 

** The point seemed to turn upon these 
two things, which-of the two gave the 
last stroke, or fdl first on the floor; and 
here there was a Considerabfr difference of 
^opinion. A great majority affirmed, that 

* they rushed forward and met each other— 
that the shock of their collision produced im- < 
mediate death to both, and that at the ^me 
instant they lay lifeless on the floor. But 
there were a few, yho, either from observ¬ 
ing more keenly, or being intd^eided in the 
catastrophe, were of a different opinion. 
Oile affirmed, lliat the black hero made the 
greaJ;oct progress in tis'advance |to nleet the 
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enemy<^that he came up in quick march, 
while the other advanced in slow thne; 
hence it was evident, that, allowing <that they 
had both started at the same instant, one 
shewed more. eagerness for fhe fight than 
the other. ' 

** Another asserted, that the party-colour^l 
warrior gave the last stroke. A third, that 
the champmn in armour only feH in constr* 
quence of his antagonist tumbling over liim, 
when, no longer able to stand. Disputes 
were multiplied, and “ of their wrangling 
seemed no end.’* 

“ Some writers on the human constitution 
liave afhrme^that both body and mind are 
influenced by the nature of the aliment taken 
into the stomach. Be this as it may, the doc¬ 
trine appeared plausible enough on the pre¬ 
sent occasion; for, as the arguments were pro¬ 
moted, the wrath of the parties increased. 
From highwords, threats fcdlowed; gesticula¬ 
tions suc^^ed, which were answered with 

s 

proud defimice. At length, as if the spirits of 
the murdered warriors had been inhaled by 
the comparfy,and incorporated intOrthvv* sys- 
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tem, they all at once proceeded to Uows. The 
combatants were arranging themselves on 
different sides, and preparing fo^ a regular 
systematic action, for as yet it had been only 
slight skirmishing among some of their 
leaders, particularly Clover senior- and old 
Ahyil; the diiferdht allies bad begun to fall 
in, and a few missile weapons had been 
pl3^"ed off, \vhen a bottle, aimed at* Anvifs 
head, took the candle in its way, and lodg¬ 
ed it in the pocket of Tom the joiiier, who 
happening to liavc a small quantity of gun¬ 
powder there, in a piece of brown paper, the 
said powder, now, in imitatioi^ of the com¬ 
pany, burst forth in a blaze; but luckily did 
no serious harm, further than singeing Tom’s 
whiskers; unless we add a contingency, of 
which it was doubtless the occasion, namely, 
that Arthur Clod, in his hurry to escape from 
the blaze, attempted to jump on the table, 
but coming short, stript the sk^ from his 
shins, and overset the table ; by which acci¬ 
dent, a large decanter of water was thrown 
topsy-turvy, and the tents, by the law of 
gravity, ‘aescended on the floor ;lbut in its 
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passage fr very considerable quantity lodged 
in the small-clothes of a lusty farmer, who 
sat contiguous. Its temperature being ra¬ 
ther beyond blood heat, produced him no 
small uneasiness; but the present was not 
a time to make noise about a trifle. When 
the table was overturned, the remaining 
candle went aloilg mth it, and being unac¬ 
customed to bum on the floor, in a horizon¬ 
tal portion, it went out in a pet. 

** All was now dark, but still the battle 
raged with unremitted fury; the missile 
weapons were on the floor, and several of 
the company lay beside them. Blows were 
dealt at random, and few of them fell inef¬ 
fectual. Some, who still kept on their legs, 
endeavoured to get out, and when obstruct¬ 
ed in their egress, laid about tliem lustily. 
Several dogs were in the room, who, more 
sagacious than their metsters, had hitherto 
preserved a placid disposition ; but, amidst 
the din of arms, some one trode on the paw 
of a mastiff, with no gentle pressure; he 
growled resentment-T-it was echoed by an¬ 
other, and a canine battle colritfi'jnced. 
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Those who lay on the floor still kept up the 
row :* they kldced, pinched, scratched, pull¬ 
ed hair, bit noses, and boxed at; random: 
clothes were tom, hats tossed on the Are; 
execrations were uttCTed, or leather bellowed; 
dogs howled, and every moment produced, 
‘ dbnfusion worse* confounded.’ A sly old 
fellow, an excise-officer, wlio sat an a comer, 
on^ liad hitherto taken no part, thinking it 
wrong to be idle when, every one was so ac¬ 
tively employed, and recollecting the pro¬ 
verb, that * water separates dogs,* snatched 
tl>e kettle from the sidfe of the fire, and, gues¬ 
sing from the uproar where the crowd were 
sprawling thickest, discharged its contents 
among them. The passage out was now 
clear, some ran, others walked, and not a few 
crawled out upon all-fours. The landlord, 
hitherto afraid to enter, came with lights: 
hats, bonnets, wigs, shoes, iVc. were want¬ 
ing, some tom, some burnt; ^deemters, 
bottles, glasses, ^c. strewed the fl^r: black 
eyes, bloody noses, and wouiidtfd cheeks, 
bespoke the valour of ^!ie combatMits. One 
hud a dislbcated thumb, and another had Icfl 
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a coupla of his fore-teeth on tlie field of 
battle. 

« They, had just concluded a truce, when 
Fame, having already spread the report of 
the battle from one end of the village to the 
other, men, women, and children, collected, 
and besieged the doors of the inn; somc^^a* 
larmed for,their husbands, others for their 
sons, and not a few wishing to enjoy ibe 
fun. Among the first who arrived, was IMrs 
Anvil, whose husband and son were both 
engagedan Amazon in strengtii and 
courage, and a Xantippe in clamour and vo¬ 
lubility of tongue. She entered the house 
before hostilities had fairly ceased between 
her loving spouse and Clover senior: her 
husband was bleeding profusely at the nose, 
and the blood, diffusing itsglf over a beard, 
bushy, black, and nearly of a week’s growth, 
rendered his appearance ruefully pictur¬ 
esque. His brawny fist was clenched oppo¬ 
site to Clover’s teeth; when, with the fuiy 
of a tigress, his wife sprung upon the hapless 
farmer, indenting his cheeks with her talons, 
and closiug the attack with a mCSM\4oubt- 
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iible blow on his mouth, which had the im- 
mediato effect of exhibiting his face in the 
same colour as that of Anvil. 

“ Obstreperous din, scolding, clamour, cry¬ 
ing, and hysterics, now had the effect of re¬ 
calling the scattered senses of the combat- 
ants «5 who united their powers of rhetoric 
in persuading the females to withdraw. 
Most of tiiem took the ^int; but Mrs An¬ 
vil, determined to enjoy-^-what she conceiv¬ 
ed a woman’s privilcge^scolding, began to 
exercise her lungs, much to the amusement 
of the' mob. Her husband hrst entreated, 
and then commanded her to be silent and 
withdraw, wliich only tended to increase 
her foul-moutlied vociferation. Honest 
Vulcan, justly offended with this contempt 
of conjugal authority, seized heriiihisai*ms, 
can’ied her to a pond at a small distance, 
and soused her over head and oars; when 
she lifted her head* he asked if she was now 
willing to walk home quietly, assilprtg her 
■>he should lie there till she gave lier con- 
■iciit. *A few minutes^ cooled dojvn her 
wrath; her husband assisW her rise; 
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and'she; walked cff in sullen silence. The 
•^niob were prevailed upon to disperse, and 
the company separated soon after.” 

The human mind is a compound of most 

4 

heterogeneous principles. Had any one a(N 
cused me of feeling pleasure in the suffer¬ 
ings or misfortunes of iny fellow-creatUrcs, 
or even of being negligent or indifferent in 
my endeavours to promote the happiness of 
my species, my heart would have warranted 
me in denying the charge. Yet candour 
obliges me here to confess, that tlie forego- 
ing circumstances, when related, gave me 
no real concern ; perhaps, I was not sorry to 
hear them. And I could not refrain from 

f 

saying to myself, “ Well, this comes, of 
despising my advice !” " 
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CftAPTER XXV. 


He ’iho could make two blades of grass, or two ears of 
com, to grow upon a spot whwc only one •grew before, 
wouli^deserve better of his connsry, and do more essential 
service tv mankind, than the whole race of poUti^ns put 
together, • * 

Anonym ovs. 


Next morning, when my pupils collected, 
I observed in the greater part of them a 
k^d of gloomy reserve, wliich was succeed¬ 
ed by secret whisperings; and at noon, they 
mixed not as usual, but separated into par¬ 
ties. Had I not been acquainted with the 
circumstances, I should have anticipated a 


mutiny against my authority; but^ at pre¬ 
sent, there was no doubt that it resulted 
from the events of Ifie preceding day : and 


although 1 was a&aid unpleasant con¬ 
sequences nught /ollow, I knew not how to 
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into&re» or ado}>t any measure to prevent* 
them. 

On the subsequent morning, the storm 
appeared to lower still more deeply. Boys 
in the same class stood up together with 
evident reluctance, and latent wrath seem- 

4 

ed rankling in their bosoms. As thp'lads 
were grown up, I became alarmed for the | 
consequences, and'^^solved t5 inform their 
parents in the evening; but \he event an¬ 
ticipated my intentions. No sooner were 
they dismissed at noon, than they adjourn¬ 
ed to a little- glen surrounded with coppice 
wood, and there a most obstinate and des¬ 
perate conflict took place. Not fewer than a 
dozen were engaged, and of these, every qne 
brought back evident marks of the ‘ fray. 
Two were so much injured, as to be incap¬ 
able of leaving the scene of action without 
assistance. 

I was^ now placed ■ in a very disagreeable 
situation. It became necessary to inform 


their parents immediately ,• and this was to 


rake up the smotfiered fire, which, al¬ 
though it had ceased to b4ze, was not yet 
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. extinguished. The parents of the boys prin¬ 
cipally’ concerned were brought, and a sur¬ 
geon was procured for the wounded; one of 
wliom had his arm dislocated at the shoul- 
der, and the other was severely bruised, and 
had several ribs broken^ Contusions on the 

4 

head, black eyes, 6ic. among the most 
trivial consequences of this juvenile quarrel. 

When the»fatliers arrived, it would have 
been very difficult to define their feelings, 
^lanie, rage, and son*ow, appeared so blend¬ 
ed, that a spectator w'ould have been at 
some loss whether to scorn or pity them. 

My situation was peculiarly deUcatc. 
'When apj)caled to, thciefore, I endeavour¬ 
ed to convince them, that resentment 
’ had proceeded too far already, and begged 
them mutually to forbear and forgive, as it 
was the best way for all parties, to let the 
■whole business sink into oblivion. But, 
alas*! this was no easy task: the two boys 
who were severely hurt, were the sons of 
: those who ha<^^!:3eif tliost violent on oppo¬ 
site sides, and interminable hatred/seemed 
. now to be tV*e probable result. 
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The parents n6t only continued to nurse ^ 
their rancorous animosity against eacli other, 
but also endeavoured to instil tlie same un* 
relenting principles into their children. 
Ever anxious to justify themselves, they 
had even been heard to say, that had I al¬ 
lowed them to have fought their C 09 lC’s at 
school, what followed in the present case 
would not have happened. They never in¬ 
sinuated this to me»; neither did they ever 
express their regret at not following my ad¬ 
vice ; although it was obvious, that tlicy 
keenly felt both slfame and regret for }la^'- 
ing rejected it. As none had the candour 
to acknowledge himself in the wrong, or 
make the first step towards rcconciliatipn, 
the social happiness that had subsisted in 
their little circle was interrupted, and almost 
destroyed, by pride and mistaken independ¬ 
ence of mind. In consequence of this quar¬ 
rel, not. fewer than ten of my pupils were 
withdrawn from school, and their hatred cher¬ 
ished and kept alive' b^'ti.tir parents, who,' 
instead t>f being ^Iwmed of their own con¬ 
duct by tliis procedure, took tlie»surest'mcans 
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of propagating tlieir resentment among their 
children. 

Both Mr Belficld and I seriously regret¬ 
ted tiiis misunderstanding among his ten¬ 
ants, who had hitherto lived in a state of 
‘social neighbourhood, which ^vas calcuhit- 
(Sd to add to thdr own happiness, and that 
o?their benevolent landlord; however, there 
Jj[)pearcd «o remedj^for their animosity but 

time, and we resolved to interfere no fur- 

» 

thcr in the matter. Mi's Belfield ob¬ 
served, that, like every other pliysiciil ot 
moral evil in the world, tlie present 
had its concomitant g('od; as it would now 
render her plan of educating poor children 
more practicable. She therefore proposetl 
to her husbaml, that lie should allow licr 
to select a certain number of pupils from 
his tenantry, tlie expense of whose cdiiea- 
tion she would defray from the pin-money 
which he allowed.her; trusting that he 
would use his friendly efforts in getting 
them forward hi'HIb, according to their ago 
and abilifciS. Nevg: were two minds more 
tiongenilU in their endeavours to be useful 

VoL. II. G 
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in society, and to promote the happiness of 
their fellow-creatures. Mr Belfield most 
cheeifully mincided with this scheme, and 
requested, that it might be set about imme¬ 
diately. 

Here it may naturally be asked, Since Mr • 
Belfield was so benevolent a man, and so 
kind a mastej*, why did his tenants require 
to have their children educated ar/ paupers 
In reply to this question, I may observe, 
that among the present improvements in 
agriculture, large farms are reckoned one of 
themost important. luMr Bclficld’sneigh¬ 
bourhood, but not upon his estate, a toler¬ 
ably extensive village had been depopulated, 
not to form a lau n around the proprietor's 
house, but to complete the plan of an ex¬ 
tensive farm, which was let at a high rent to 
a speculating tenant; and many of the inha¬ 
bitants of this “ sweet Auburn,” had sought a 


refuge in boroughs, whei;e they “ were doom- 
to ply their sickly trade.” A few, with large 


families, who had been-amidst the 
healthy breezes of the plain, v>v''rc averse 
from being shut up in the dark 1 mes and 
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damp cellars of a towi>; and as Mr Beliield 
had on his estate a heath, of liom one to two 
hundrkl acres in extent, some of them wait¬ 
ed upon him, with proposals to rent a few 
acres, and to build a cottage upon it, as a 
- resting-place in that quarter of the coun- 
«try, which wa» endeared to them by local 
^sociations. Mr Beliield bein^ one of those 

^ho deenit 

** ^ bold peosantry a country’s pride," 

immediately took their proposals into con¬ 
sideration, and thci\oifered to parcel out the 
heath among them on the following terms : 

Tliat every settler should Iiave ten acres 
of heath, rent free, for t6n years; that a cot¬ 
tage should be erected thereon, at the land¬ 
lord’s expense, the cottager or tenant paying* 
a rent for the said cottage, equal to the in¬ 
terest of the money expend^ on its erec¬ 
tion : the rent was in no case to exceed 

# 

twenty shillings Sterling, and if bam and 
byre were incl'vd^, forty shillings Sterling. 

■ As Mt^Beliield had stone ai^ lime quar¬ 
ries, timber, uport his estate, he could 
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erect the cottages at a very moderate ex¬ 
pense ; but if the tenant chose to build at 
liis own expense, he furnished him with the 
materials for nothing. If, at the end of ten 
years, the tenant had brought five acres 
into good cultivation, he got a lease for 
other ten, at the rate of five shillings an 
acre for the whole, exclusive of the rent 
of his dwelling-house and offices; but, ot, 
the other hand, if the tenant was found to 
be indolent, turbulent, or in other respects 
a bad tenant or neighbour, and his land not 
improved, the landlord might turn him out 
at the end of five years. 

As the terms were considered favour¬ 
able, agreements had been made in a few 
months for ten cottages, all of which were 
erected in the course of the first summer. 
One man offered to take the remainder of 
the heath (abqpt sixty acres), at even higher 
terms, which Mr Belfield declined; acknow¬ 
ledging, that he was an enthusiast in his 
scheme, and would adh«:T.„^p his original 
plan, as he wished to see a hea)ti75c and,-* if 
possible, a happy population aroundrhim. 
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The new tenants ha3 doubtless some dif- 
ficuUies to gtniggle with, before they could 
make sufficient progress, to enable them 
to reap the benefit of their leases, which 
their benevolent landlord saw, and assist¬ 
ed them mucli. They were also furnished 
\^;itl» lime for manure; and Mr Belfield ac¬ 
knowledged, that he was, with few excep¬ 
tions, rei^ilarly paW. As he had a trench¬ 
ing-plough on his* grounds, liis servants 
and liorscs were sent to assist with it, at 
the seasons best suited for its application: 
and, in jnoportion se& he saw industry exert¬ 
ed, he was ready to give encouragement 
and assistance. 

In the course of the third year, the whole 
gi’ound was underlease, and the earliest ten¬ 
ants, in general, thriving; their difficulties, al-* 

% 

though not over, were lessening every season. 
Thirlage and bondage were terms not to be 
found in their leases. Their time was their 
own, and they were bound for no ser\’icc 
whatever tf ’^if^landlord. \Among them 
tHere a mason, a houseXcarpenter, a 
blacksiVtii, and some labourers, who always 
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found plenty of employment. Indeed, Mr 
Belfield’s service always got the preferertce, 
if he liad oc^jasion for them; for, they consi¬ 
dered him rather as a father than a landlord. 

The period which I am describing, was 
only the fourth year from the first erec¬ 
tions, and there were from thirty to forty 
acres under crop, all in tolerable cultiva¬ 
tion. 

These cottages were built upon a uni¬ 
form plan, which produced an emulation 
among the tenants, who should keep his es¬ 
tablishment in tlie best'and neatest order. 
Their little gardens were well fenced, and 
stocked, not only with what was useful, 
but occasionally with what was ornamen¬ 
tal. The woodbine and the Ayrshire rose, 

’ climbing up the walls and twining round 
their windows, gave the passenger an idea 
of cheerfulness and comfort within. If 
Mr llelficld ever scorned proud of his own 

])lans or actions, it was of this; for he would 
often invite rr'e to walk^'^rd^ .>vay, and I 
' Ifeve observed a rich glow tinge lih. cheek, 
wUHc he looked around with delight l)ii the 
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scene before him. Hecalled at the houses; 
went ^often in, and complimented the 
housewives upon the cleanliness and neat¬ 
ness of their apartments. ** Well,” he 
would say, “ is not tins better than emi¬ 
grating to America? Why should Calc-- 
Moniji’s childreiT be forced to leave their na¬ 
tive land, while there are so^ many barren 
“wastes asd uncultivated fields at home? 
Scotchmen are not naturally an indolent 
race ! Convince them that their labour will 
not be ill vain, and their industry will be 
exerted. I know Ijiere are some landlords 
who say, that by letting their waste lands in 
small glebes, they are only nursing up a 
nest of paupers: but tlie fault is their own ; 
as they insist upon rents which all the in¬ 
dustry of the tenant can never enable him» 
to pay, and they exercise no discrimination 
in choosing their tenants, among whom are 
always to be found some that are indolent, 
reckless, and improvident, in whatever situa¬ 
tion they max, 'unplaced. Suc^ should not be 
aflinitedm^ settlers, for there is ^contagion in 
their ^tample. Evert the man who is sober 
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nnd industrious, if be find that his best- 
exertions are insufficient, become )ist> 
less and indifferent Suppose now, that 
this ground had been let, at the present 
terms, by a factor whose constituent re¬ 
sided in P^ngland, and who had nei¬ 
ther the power nor inclination to ren¬ 
der the tenants any assistance, would 
they have Seen in as comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances, or their little fields in such 
order ? Even the approving smile of a mas¬ 
ter inspires tlie tenant with liope and ad¬ 
ditional vigour; but hi$ friendly aid, timev 
oiisly, although cautiously, administered, 
strengthens the arm, and braces the sinews 
of labour. The love of independence glows 
in almost every breast, and few will stoop 
,to beggary, until they believe that every 
more respectable resource is cut off. 

“ The formation of habit is every thing. 
Industry will do mucli; but frugality 
must superintend, to make her exertions 
cflicient. For this rca»%.3:..;i if is an ex¬ 
press stipiiljition in the lcase^‘v { these 
tenants, that none of tlicm shall >eep a 
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tippling-house. Perhaps you are not a> 
war^, that at present there is only one, 
BlOnathw JoUi^'s, on all my estate; and 
if I renew his lease, he must ^eep such a 
hous^no longer.*’ 

With sentiments like these, it was im¬ 
possible for ^Ir Belfield to be an oppressive 
laltdlord. Although none of his tenants 
Were litcrajly paupers, yet, witli a less bene¬ 
volent and indulgent landlord many of them 
would have been so; and it was from their 
families that Mrs Beldeld proposed taking 
her charity scholars. .She managed this with 
so kind and gentle an address, that the 
parents felt the obligation, without the 
humiliating consciousness of receiving cha¬ 
rity, and her pupils were selected from 
those families to Avhich her kindness 
was likely to be most useful. I endea¬ 
voured to discharge my duty, conform¬ 
ably to the expectations of my benevo¬ 
lent employer, whose hopes were sanguine, 
but rational; believe ^i^y were not 

disappoi|>tcd. She visited th^ school oc- 
casionattv ; bestowed * her commendation, 

C 5 
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and distributed little premiums among the 
most deserving of her proteges. Tlieir>pro- 
grcss gave her so much 8atis%;tion, that . 
season she procured a sempstress for the edu> 
cation of girls, and there, too, slie was dual¬ 
ly happy in the improvement and p»’opriety 
of behaviour exhibited by the pupils. Even 
at this distance of time, I have a heartfelt 
pleasure in relating, th^t of all the childrc-ii 
thus educated, not one has been guilty of 
any gross irregularity m behaviour, or been 
subjected to the censure of any power, civil 
or ecclesiastical. 

It was one of Mr Belfield's favourite 
maxims, that 

Education forms the common mind ; 

Just as die twig is bent the tree's inclined 

and, in the present instance, it was most 
happily illustrated; for he had exercised 
a judicious caution in the selection of his 
original tenants, and admitted none but 
suchiff were known an^j;g^ommended for 
habite of ijfcdustry and sobriety,. Under 
his* protection these domestic virtues were 
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cherished and promoted, and every retum- 

made the habits which they had ac- 
more agreeable; while the children 
Raving the benefit of their example, occa- 
siondjjy enforced by precept and friendly 
advice,"^"gjew up, happily ignorant of the 
fbllics andSqMs which prevailed in the 
world around tliem. 

• Summer passed #way in that peaceful 
and unbroken tenor, which was mdst agree¬ 
able to my disposition. As I had promised 
to visit Colonel Maitland, Mr Belfield jiro- 
posed accompanying me, and the weatlier 
being fine, we set out attended by a ser¬ 
vant. We stopped at Carlivsle, where we 
intended to dine and {Ihss the night. Be¬ 
fore dinner, the landlord came in with a 
gentleman’s compliments (who, he said, 
was like ourselves, a traveller, and appa¬ 
rently a clergyman), requesting leave to 
dine with us, as he did not choose to eat 
alone. On obtaining our assent, the land¬ 
lord went outy. soon returned, ushering 
in*a ven<?i'able, hale-looking olli man. We 
were much pleased with the stranger, who 
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was both intclligeiit aiid communicative; 
well acquainted with tiie world; and • evi¬ 
dently a scholar. By the time that-,.iV 
cloth was removed, we considered ourselycs 
as ^v'cll acquainted. The stranger to^^ us, 
that he was ^Ir Stanley, a clergviftan in 
Yorkshire; that his parishqnfers and 1 m 
had grown gray together; for, contented 
in his situation, ” he, ne’er had changed, 
nor wished to change his placethat in 
his early days, when a very young man, he 
had been chaplain to the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, accompanied him into Scotland 
in 1746, and was wounded at the bat¬ 
tle of Culloden ; as a compensation for 
which, the Duke had soon after present¬ 
ed him with the living which he now pos¬ 
sessed. 

His recital produced in my mind a 
strong, but undehnablc sensation; how¬ 
ever, 1 contrived to disguise it, and to keep 
up the conversation about the rebellion, of 
which lie told several yary,..interesting an- 
».jeibd 0 tes. I'^’led him on to s}ft??k of the 
ifdDuke, his private character, and Hs beha- 
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vioiu' to the peasantry* of Scotland, in his 
j)roAess through that country; mention- 
that 1 had heard of the Duke occa¬ 
sionally condescending to be very familiar 
wiftK;the common people. “ That,” said 
he, ** wfts but seldom, although it sometimes 
happened ^^kcg'he was in a good humour. 
I recollect one curious incident in which he 
<^as engag^ in our gurney north; it might 
almost have been ^termed a tragi-comic 
scene, an^ I had literally an active hand in 
winding it up.” He then related the story 
of my father’s rencontre with the military 
officci*s; described the situation of my mo¬ 
ther ; and acknowledged, that having learn¬ 
ed surgery, he had, by order of his High¬ 
ness, officiated on the occasion, and helped 
to usher a fine boy into the world. The par¬ 
ticulars of tlie story were as I have already 
related. Mrs Midnight’s appearance and 
behaviour, were ^delineated with much 
comic effect; and the whole described with 
such a degree of chaste humour, as de¬ 
lighted nz much. 

The ♦reverend gentleman concluded by 
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saying, that be would give a bottle of wine 
to know whether the boy, that he had the 
honour to usher into the world that mj:^’ 

f 

ing, was still alive. 1 started, up, and sels> 
ed him by the hand across the tabled ’ ex¬ 
claiming : " Order in the wine! I the 
man! and will treat you w^th another, 
with my best thanks for your very im¬ 
portant services to my mother and me, oji 
that momentous occasion.” He surveyed 
me with a look, in which surprise, curiosi¬ 
ty, and incredulity, w'ere blended. How¬ 
ever, by mentioning several minute cir¬ 
cumstances, which he had omitted, and 
pointing out the local situation of the 
place, I soon convinced him of tlie fact. He 
clasped me in his arms, pressed me to his 
breast, and was for some time so overcome, 
that he could not speak. At length he 
cried: “You have added much to my hap¬ 
piness ; 1 have had some occasional twinges 
upon your “account A novice in tl)e ob¬ 
stetric art—had nature not been indulgent, 
it might hate been worse for all concerned; 
and it {^ves me a pleasure, which i cannot 
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express,, to find that all>tumed out so Well, 
geqtlemen, fill the glasses; this 
be a happy afternoon. I had, once 
thought of getting forward on my jour- 
ney;*^t if equally agreeaWe to you, I wish 
much TA^t we should spend this evening to> 
gtther,” >ts,,Balfield joined me in thank¬ 
ing* him, for offering what we were just 
about to r.equest, ^nd Mr Stanley beg¬ 
ged that be might be favoured with the 
•outlines of my history. I readily com¬ 
plied ; and when i had finished my story, 
he informed us, tljat like me he was 
a bachelor, and acknowledged that he 
had continued in celibacy, owing to an 
early attachment to one Who had afterwards 
jilted him for a wealthier match; in conse¬ 
quence of which, he had determined never 
again to put liis happiness and peace of 
mind in the power of a woman. 

When the glass had circulated freely, 
and our mutual happiness in meeting 
had been repeatedly expressed, w'e took 
a walk in the vicinity of the town; 
and on returning \o • the inn, stepped 
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into the stable to see that our horses were 
properly taken care of. There wefound^ ta^l 
old man, with gray hairs, who appeareq^r i 
act as supeiintendent of the stables. ' T^iC 
clergyman requested that particular/Cl'cen- 
tion might be paid to his horse-"'saying, 
that he was an old servant, •whkh had served 
liim long and faithfully, and he had resolv¬ 
ed they should neveii part wlyle he li>- 

ed. “ No fear of him, Doctor,” said the 

0 

old man, “ he shall have every attention,' 
for 1 have dressed your horse fifty years 
ago!” “ Eh ! what ?” said the clergyman. 
“ Yes,” replied the man; was not you 
once chaplain to the Duke of Cumberland ?” 
** I certainly was;'but who are you ?” “ I 
am the poor remains of Jack Briggs, at 
your reverence’s service.” My venerable 
friend shook the old man by the hand, 
looked emphatically at me, and then turned 
round to the landlord, who was walking 
in the stable-yard. After a short conver¬ 
sation with him, he came up to me, and, 
calling upon Briggs, told him, that 1 *also 
bad claims upon liis acquaintance, and 
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wished shake hands *with him. The 
nrMii rftarp(I^^?llt said he could not rc- 
acf ’:xt having seen me before. “»Perhaps 
noi\’ said JMr Stanley: “ do )'ou recollect 

havin^s^ever rode for a midwife?”- 

“ Yes, a?K nlease your Heverence, often- 
er\lwn oncc?^hut the first time was on 
our way to fight the rebels at tire battle of 
Ciilloden. !• was despatched by the Duke 
himself for a lump of*fiesh, who, through 
tear, became incapable of doing her duty; 
and indeed, it was whispered among us, 
that a worthy gentleman took her post on 
the occasion.” “ Ah, John ! folks will al¬ 
ways be joking; however, .there stands the 
fruit of that morning’s work (pointing to 
me), ready to thank you for the speed you 
exerted to serve him.” I shook John heart¬ 
ily by the hand, and paid him some 
compliments upon his advanced age and 
healthy appearance. • 

In the course of our conversation, the 
old man informed us, that he had been 
alwut* this inn nearl)s thirty years, and 
had a good master and an easy situation. 
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We gave him a guinea each, a^d retired 
to the inn, ruminating orr'’the strange 
occurrenses of the day. As we weu 
depart next morning, and our routes Iry in 
different directions, it was with relifctance 
we could think of parting fo»* '’the night. 
After supper, in the couw^-hf conversation, 
my reverend friend admitted, that he really 
had the degree of DoCtor, by which title the 

ostler had addressed- him. AVe seemed al- 

* 

ready to have been weeks in ea{jh other’s 
company ; and were, perhaj)S, as social and 
friendly a trio, as" had ever cracked a 
bottle at the Duke’s>hcad tavern. The 
Doctor entreated, and even insisted, on 
our promise to visit him at the parsonage 
as we returned to the north. Not wish¬ 
ing to infringe upon Mr Belfielffs time or 
inclinations, I left it to his decision. “ Sure¬ 
ly,” said my friend, “ we must take your 
father’s on our way liome.” 

“ Thank you. Sir,” replied the Doctor; 
** it is the'kindest appellation you can be¬ 
stow ; and I must endeavour to sliew myself 
worthy of the title.” We parted for the 
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night ; Bsgakfastcd together next mom- 
inlf, /and. pursued our respective 

^'nctimc previous to our arrival at 
Maitlaii^J-paik, Mrs Maitland had present¬ 
ed the CV. 'nel with a daughter, who was 
thrivijig ell ’tfiough, from a circum¬ 
stance not uncommon to mothers, the 
nursing was* attended with considerable 
pain. The , Colonel had often insisted 
that a nurse should be brougiit in, and 
the topic was again urged in our pre- 
seiwe, but his lady continued resolutely to 
oppose it. She maintained that, except in 
cases and under circumstances which were 
far from common, Nature had prepared the 
mother for discharging the duties of her 
situation; in doing which, independent of 
the advantage to the child, there was a de¬ 
gree of pleasure and tender endearment, 
which no mother w\i9 felt any thing of 
maternal affection, would willingly forego. 

“ But, excliisive of this ” saidlhe, “ what 
can a husband expect from a wife, who ex¬ 
hibits less maternal love tfcan the irrational 
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part of the creation ? Do we evei' see them 
desert their offspring, till they are ^le *,to 
provide'for themselves? Can maiT 
pect tenderness and refinement of feeling 
from a woman, who, without <»tise, but 
merely to promote her own^ ':u5e, perhaps 
that she may have leisure tj^ursue id)#* and 
giddy pleasures, abandons her helpless in¬ 
fant to the care of a hiercenary stranger?” 

During oiur stay in Wales, we rode over 
a great part of that fine and romantic cx)un- 
try, and inspected some celebrated mines and 
iron works, which have been often described 
by scientific tourists. Suffice it to say, that 
we every day enjoyed some additional hap¬ 
piness and varied pleasure. To attempt 
any description of them here, is therefore 
unnecessary. 

Colonel and Mrs Maitland were much 
delighted with the redtal of our rencontre 
at Carlisle. The latter intreated me to keep 
my appointment with the Doctor : “ for,” 
said she, there is a probability lie will 
midce you his heir, nr, at least, leave* you a 
g04^ legacy; and as he is very old, a ba- 
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ulielor, a woman-hater, he is doubtless 
rich; It is'^ident, he is more of a fool 
philosopher, otherwise he would ne- 
v^f^ave denied himself the pleasure of the 
comp^Lty of females, for the faults of an indi¬ 
vidual. Wi^re he not so old, and that it would 
be labour lost 4p make the experiment, if 
the «Colonel will bring him to ^Maitland 
Flft;e, I wou\d lay a bet* to cure him of his 
aversion to our worthy sex!” ” Done!” 
s'kys the Colonel; “ we shall ride over into 
Yorkshire with our friends and visit him, 
that we may have a fay* pretence for invit¬ 
ing him ill return. Now, what do you 
bet ?” 

Bets were laid by all; Colonel Mutland 
and Mr Belfield against JMrs ISIaitland and 
me; when it occurred to Mrs Maitland that 
she was numng, and could not go into 
Yorkshire. “ So much in your favour!” 
cried the Colonel; “ were the Doctor to see 
you in his own house first, he would never 
after become an inmate in yoars; but do 
not mistake me, my dear, or imagine that 
I conceive your manners tepulsive! No: I 
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would not wish' you different ^om what 
you are; were you change^ in any way, 
you would be less agreeable to me; 
can be very readily believed, tha{ aij^ old 
baclielor, with the antipathies of*^orty or 
fifty years growth, would not ^ easily be 
reconciled to the freedom^ **you take, 'and 
w’hich, in my eyes, render you matchless!” 
“ Thank you, Colorel! 1 aip now cer'iain 
that you admire my freedoms, since you 
have begun to copy them. Be sure to en¬ 
gage the Doctor for a visit, and I will abide 
tlie consequences; it being always under¬ 
stood, stipulated, and agreed upon, that I 
shall ha^'e liberty to flirt, coquette, and play 
the fool with him, according to my own dis¬ 
cretion.” “ Agreed,” rephed the Colonel, 
“ it being also understood, that l^lrs Mut- 
laiid will never treat Doctor Stanley in a 
manner unworthy of his age and character. 
But of that I have no fear, except that I 
calculate upon the reverend gentleman hav¬ 
ing peculiarities, of which you may not be 
aware. 1 therefore request you to take one 
advice; if you mean to carry the Doctor’s 
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affection^ it must be by imperceptible ad- 
vyicesfor >)ie will certainly fly from the 
if an attempt is made to vanquish 
liin\ by a coup de main. And now” dbn- 
tinned '4ie, addressing me, “ let me advise 
you to look to your own interest; for the 
chdhce of gainlriff ar bet, you run the hazard 
of losTng a fortune. Should my good lady 
th^, really f^inatc 4he old man, he will 
doubtless remember her in his will, prob- 
;fbly mak€^ her sole executrix. But you are 
to have a previous interview; therefore, I 
again repeat, take care of your own in¬ 
terest.” 

On the evening before our intended visit, 
MrsMaitland asked me, whether I had of late 
seen any of the family at Bramble-brae. It 
was the first time that she had mentioned 
them in our late interviews. Upon my re¬ 
plying in the negative, she said, that her 
mother was now very poorly; that if she 
kept alive till next season, it way probable 
that she would endeavour to %ee her; al¬ 
though she had little inclination to visit, 
there. 
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A difference h&d taken place between Sir 
Peter and her about her fortune, aiid, 
luckily, her mother had taken such 
in the dispute, as had rendered her 
comfortable ever since. 

The young squire had got into a fen- 
cible regiment, and he .piqued hinteelf 
upon a scarlet coat and an epauletCe; his 
character it was hardly possible to deflJie; 
for it was a mass of incongruities: he was 
neither a bully nor a beau ; a 'martinet nbi; 
a soldier; but a compound of all these, form¬ 
ed of their most prominent and least valu¬ 
able parts; while his military swagger seem¬ 
ed to indicate, that he imagined himself a 
gentleman and a hero. The rest of tlie fa¬ 
mily were a litter of uiilicked cubs, that she 
believed it would be almost impossible to 
polish: " However,” said she, “ they are 
my brothers and sisters, and if I cannot pre¬ 
vent, I need not publish their disgrace. If 
ever I visit Bramble-brae, be assured, my 
dear fnends, I ^^'iU take Hawthorn-lodge in 
my way.” 

Colonel ^faitlahd now assured us, that 
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he was'' quite serious in his proposal of ac- 
TOmpanying us into Yorkshire, and having 
, ^rae business in that quarter, ,he would 
a\ ail '!umself of our sodety, as he felt some 
curicAiiy to see the man who had, at the 
same time, had the sword, bible, and for- 
^ps, as insignia of his profession. 


voL. II. n 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


1 venerate the man whose heart is ^warm. 

Whose hands are pure ; whose doctrine and whose ^^e 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the aaerqi caiisc. 

Cowrea. 


After a most pleasant journey across the 
country, we arrived at the parsonage one 
afternoon, just in time for tea, intending 
to send our servants and horses to an inn 
about a mile forward; but this the re¬ 
verend gentleman would ifot on any ac¬ 
count allow. He told us, that, like the 
patriarch of old, he had room in his tent for 
ourselves, and also accommodation for our 
man servants, and provender for our cattle. 
The satisfaction which he felt at again see¬ 
ing me, was ‘expressed in his countenance, 
as Jie shook me by the hand: So cm dial 
was our welcome, that before going to bed. 
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we ima^ned ourselves as much at home, as 
if we ^ad been in the house an old and 
intimate friend. 

Next meaning at break&st, the Doctor 
enl^&ated, that our visit might be as Icmg as 
was consistent with our conveniency; and 
we promised *tq remain a week. •“ My 
good friends,** siud the venerable parson, ** I 
*am an old man, atfd perhaps have my pecu* 
liarities, but I wish to make every thing 
agreeable to my guests; therefore, consider 
yourselves at liome, ^uid be under no re¬ 
straint; the library and garden will be 
open to you at all hours: I do not insist 
upon entirely engrossyig your time, but 
shall be glad to have your company when 
you find it convenient. We shall perhaps * 
make some little excursions, and take a view' 
of the neighbouring scenery, which may 
be pleasant enough to you as strangers.” 
There was such .an mr of frankness and 
cheerful contentment in his manner and 
countenance, that we were delighted with 
oitr venerable host* On the first day, after 
dinner, lie appeared in peculiarly good hu- 
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mour, and said, that he had not felt, for a 
long time, such an exhilaration of spirits. 

“ Now,” spid he, “ here arc four of us, equal¬ 
ly paired, married men and old bachelors; 
and X make lio doubt, that all of u^ have 
comforis peculiar to our situations, al¬ 
though I still believe, that you husbands 
and fathers have the advantage: I once 
wished to marry, which some of you already 
know, and the thwarting of my inclinations 
on that occasion, was the greatest disappoint¬ 
ment I have met with during a long life.” 
Here he paused; hut seeing him in this com¬ 
municative humour, we prevailed upon him, 
without much solicitation, to give us the 
following Retell of his life: 

** JSIy father w'as a surgeon and apothe¬ 
cary of some reputation. He intended trains 


ing me to his own profession ; and as I ^va5 
his only child, he spared no expense upon 
my education. After attending the univer¬ 
sity till.I ^ good classical scholar, I ap- 

pUedliW^elf to "medicine, and pursued my 

Edinburgh. Aboufc^this time) a 
sevdliB pasquinade appeared against ministry, 
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in a provincial paper published in our quar¬ 
tet 1 replied to this attack,in amannerwhich 
some people were pleased to say, exhibited 
wit and learning. It was particularly notic¬ 
ed country gentleman, wlio had some 
conncxi(5i^ith the ministry; he consider- 
•ed me as tfipir champion, sought my ac- 
qTtaintaiice, and we became intimate com- 
* panions. ^Professiiig a sincere fnendship for 
me, be expressed to my father Ids regret 
that 1 hrfd not been bred to the church, for, 
in that case, he could Ijave given me a re¬ 
spectable living. 

“ My fathei’, after some farther confer¬ 
ence with him, sent me to study divinity, 
and to Uike orders as Soon as the necessary 
forms would admit. My previous classical, 
acquirements I’cndei’cd this no very ditlicult. 
task; and in a short time I received holy 
orders. My intended patron told iny Ei¬ 


ther, that the incumbent on a living in his 
gift was dying, and it should*bc mine. It 
appeared no great exerfcwn of patience to 
ymt a little, with hopes so well-founded. 
One day, my pah’on invited my father 
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to dine with him. Prer the glass, he told 
him^ that the old incumbent could not hold 
out a montji longer, and they tossed off a 
bumper to iny being a bishop. My patron 
then mentioned toliis guest, thathe waT-ceda 
little of his professional assistanfift' When 
my father (who was half intoxicated with 
hope and win^) had expressed his readiness 
to serve him, the gentlen^n, with,some de¬ 
licate compliments to my father’s abilities 
and pnidence, and no small circumlocution, 
informed him, that an intimacy with a pret¬ 
ty girl in the neighbourhood, was likely to 
produce consequences far from agreeable ; 
that he 'was a married man, and did not wish 
to hurt the peace of his family; the girl was 
.of good cliaracter and decent parentage, and 
it would be a pity to min lier reputation with 
the world; in short (said he), you see very 
well what I would be at. She is yet in that 
stage, that a small matter from you, applied 
with skill, will preserve my domestic peace; 
keep the girl’s cfiaracter untarnished; she 
may ^t a good husband^all will be we!!, 
and no harm done!” My father had scarce- 
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Jy patience to hear him out; the wine he 
had taken, although it had heated his brain, 
served only to increase his indignation at the 

_ 9 

infamous proposal. * What!’ said the in- 
sult^ii^ut honest apothecary, ‘ do you not 
only wishmi^ to become the pander of your 
tices; but you the audacity to pro-. 
po56, that I should become your instrument 
9n the compiission of a criihe at which na¬ 
ture shudders ? What, Sir, have you seen 
in my conduct, or ever known of i^y cha¬ 
racter, that could warrant you in offering 
me such an insult ?", 

“ My father had started to his feet—the 
gentleman endeavoured, to be calm, {nessed 
him to sit down and deliberate coolly on 
the matter; when ray father, still indignant, 
refused to be seated, and replied, that such 
a proposal required no deliberation. The 
gentleman, then, with affected indifference, 
t 9 ld him, that he might do as he pleased, 
but that my succee^ng to the •living must 
entirely depend upon Ms determination. * It 
is determined, then !’ cried my father, in a 
voice half stifled wfth -rage; ‘ there is hor- 
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ror in the thought of purchasing admission 
into the church, by means so infamous and 
detestable!’ And he abruptly left the 
house, which neither he nor 1 ever again 
entered. 

“ Thus my hopes of patronage-w-nded. I 
regretted the time that I had lost, and agair. 
resumed the study of medicine. The tfifle 
that first introduced me^to the notice of 
pretended patron, had also been observed by 
some other gentlemen in the country, and 
my disappointment being talked of, one of 
them, through some channel with which 
I was unacquainted, and without solicitation 
on my part, procured for me the offer of 
being chaplain to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland. Being a young man, 
and having no aversion to seeing a little 
more of tlie world than I could do by pre¬ 
paring medicines and visiting patients in a 
country tc^n, 1 accepted of the situation 
in which there was a fair chance of promo¬ 
tion ; followed 4^ Duke to Scotland, ani¬ 
mated with loyalty ; not only saw the rebel¬ 
lion coiQpletely crushed on Culloden>^luir, 
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but witnessed the subsequent cruelties with 
secret horror: however,pruden<» induced me 
to suppress,* or at least disguise, feelings, the 
declaration of which would only*have injur¬ 
ed iv^^elf, without meliorating the condition 
of the ubb^py sufferers. I can boast of hav¬ 
ing bled ii^hia.^ervice of my countiy, and 
stHl bear the marks of a wound from a ball 
^hat passed througl^ my leg, wKich lamed me 
a little. (3n returning to England with the 
Duke, while wc lay ih quarters, I became ac¬ 
quainted with a young lady, the daughter 
of an attorney, and soon conceived not only 
a warm, but a romantic attachpient to lier. 
She acknowledged a mutual passion, and 
our union was delayed,* only till some pro¬ 
motion, which I had reason to expect, sht>uld 
enable us to live more comfortably. In the 
meantime we shifted quarters, and I parted 
fiom the lady with regret, after we had fifty 
times repeated our vows of mutual and 

4 _ 

perpetual love. For some time our corre¬ 
spondence was reguW, anddelicately tender; 
it then became less frequent, and more formal 
on her part, and at*laat suddenly ceased al- 

H5 
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together. I repeate<lly wrote, without re¬ 
ceiving any reply, and began to be alarmed*^ 
for her liealth or safety; for 1 Imd no more 
doubt of her fidelity, than of my own e;dst- 
ence. While pondering upon the ca^e of 
this silence, 1 learned from a pa^gmph in 
a newspaper, that my faithlfs'i aulcinea had( 
married an old widower of fifty, who h/^'pt 
his carriage ahd country-house. Although, 
indignant at being thus jilted, I had philo- 
sopliy enough, never to think of taking the 
lover's leap on the occasion; and after seri¬ 
ously deliberating on the subject, I congra¬ 
tulated my^lf on the esca])c which 1 had 
made from so mercenary a creature. In a 
short lime after thisy 1 was presented to the 
living, where 1 have now the pleasure of 
seeing my good friends around me. Al¬ 
though accustomed to the life of a soldier, 
I trust I have never disgraced the profession 
to which 1 now belong, and, moderate in 
mypolitical and religious principles, Ineither 
^ve nor receivejs'.mble. Shortly after be¬ 
ing settled bore, I entered into an agree- 
Bient^th my parishibners for tbc tithes^ 
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which I have never yet ^sought to alter, and 
"By this means I preserve their good will; for 
upon that very account ‘they have an inte¬ 
rest in my life. 

** establishment, as you see, is mode¬ 
rate being parsimonious; and my 

]deasure8 expensive. My mother 

dicciwhen I was a boy, and my father just 
Ijved to see me settled, by fneans more 
honourable* than those that had been pro¬ 
posed to luin; conceiving that, in this in¬ 
stance, virtue had received its reward, he 
thanked Heaven, and died contented. I 
had now few relatives alive, and those very 
distant. My father was not rich; how¬ 
ever, after discharging •all his debts, 1 di¬ 
vided what he had left among the most 
needy of them. 

** Considering myself as now settled for 
life, 1 planned out tlie economy of my e- 
stablishment, and by a little calculation, saw 
that I could lay up's certain siyn annually, 
and have the command^, nearly as much 
forjcontingencies, such as relieving distress, 
assisting obscure xnAit, and obeying, In va- 
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rioiis ways, the dii.tates of benevolence.— 
Without boasting that 1 have been a gobh 
steward (fur we afe at best unprofitable ser« 
vants), I have endeavoured not to bury my 
talent in the earth. I liave saved ^some 
money, which I mean to applysuch a 
way as to promote the li^>nv?ew of my fel¬ 
low-creatures. 1 have now not many jvears 
to live, ealeulatihg even according to tl^e 
latest period of human life, and ‘trust that 1 
have always entertained a just sense of the 
buppiness which has fallen to my lot; and it 
is rr.y opinion, that the best exhibition of 
gratitude is a contented mind, enjoying, 
with cheerfulness and moderation, the good 
things provided for us; and employing a 
reasonable proportion of them, for the relief 
and comfort of those who may have been 
less fortunate than ourselves. 1 have studi¬ 
ed to inculcate upon my flock practical re¬ 
ligion, rather than controversy; and it gives 
me pleasure to say, that 1 have not been el- 
togetlier unsucc^fid. There is not a dis- 
mting chapel in my parish, and only two 

^ itenting fatnilies. ^During my incumben- 
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cy, not one of my flock .has been criminally 
Indicted; law<suits are uncommon ; and the 
grosser'vices are almost unknown. I have 
never hunted after preferment, *and would 
not ^ow leave this spot, which has become 
dear ro's^e by so many nameless associa¬ 
tions, to be hrjdfu^rchbishop of Canterbury. 
I h"’,ve a few intimate acquaintances, with 
^hom I exchange visits; amoiig these, are 
some disseiitcrs, whom 1 higlily esteem; al¬ 
though wc differ in some things, I still con¬ 
sider them as fellow-labourers, and servants 
of the same Master; and believing them 
sincere in their professions, andactiye in the 
discharge of their duty, I consider them 
as justly entitled to my esteem; indeed, 
I occasionally find both pleasure and in¬ 
struction in their society. Some people talk 
as if the world were much changed for the 
worse since they were young, and that every 
year is adding to its degeneracy; but I do 
not think $o«. It must be adpnitted, that 
there is much, botlTOf'vy^ and folly, that a 
wi^ and good man would eradicate if pos¬ 
sible ; but when wa^ it* otlierwise ? I recol- 
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lect that I was once young, and that my 
prudence came only from experience, < and 
experience from years. 

“ Were‘ I to judge exactly by my feel¬ 
ings, perhaps I would admit, that the man¬ 
ners are vitiated; but 1 believe ^^lese feel- 
ings to be fallacious; for iaWr'sure my ex¬ 
ternal senses deceive me daily, as my food-has 
not the sam6 flavour, nor have the flowers 

^ 4 

in the fleld or garden the same fragrance, 
that they had sixty ye^ ago. 1 know they 
are the same; for Nature is as perfect now 
as then; therefore the change is in me. Yet 
it does not proceed from discontent: no! I 
do indeed feel more genuine happiness, than 
1 did half a century ago: 1 am favourably 
situated, and my lot has been very fortu¬ 
nate ; 1 have had little trouble from fools, 
and nothing to do with rogues, for a long 
time past: still, I am aware, that there are 
many worthy characters in the world, who, 
having been less fortunate, fe»l very differ¬ 
ently respecting the'^res^ht state of society 
and morals. It must be admitted, that .po¬ 
verty, siduiess, and iiflirmity, are positive 
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evils in tlie present life; but still, by accus> 
•^iohiing ourselves to certain habits of think* 
ing and reasoning, we add to the number, 
and increase the poignancy of the evils, by 
"which .we find ourselves surrounded.’* 

It was i^^eed agreeable to see and hear 
til's venerable i^Honan, who seemed to re- 
sembl? one of the patriarchs; for he every 
d^y shewed some new excellence in his cha¬ 
racter, and every thing appeared so natural 
to him, that even his best actions seemed 
the result of habit, rather than of delibe¬ 
rate thinking. 

To me he shewed a peculiar attachment, 
and expressed iiis regret, that he did not 
find me when 1 needed his assistance; be¬ 
ing pleased to say, that 1 would have been 
a treasure to him. In a private conversation, 
1 had given him to understand the origin 
of my connexion with Mr Belfield, and the 
great obligations under which his friendship 
had laid me. 'I^jiowing this, he„said, that 
he would by no means'^iLompt to separate 
me from a friend, who he saw prized me so 
highly, and who, in all probability, would 
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continue that frieRclship, when he should be 
mingled with the clods of the valley, 
was indeed much affected by his' kindness, 
and had not my gratitude and affection to 
Mr Belfield been very strong, I would have 
been inclined to say, “ 1 wilL^lever leave 
thee!” 

As the time of our departure drew near, 
I believe'all of us regretted the necessity 
o‘‘s<> early a separation. Colonel Maitland, 
in the most earnest manner,‘invited the 
Doctor into VV'ales, and seemed determined 

to take no denial. The good man, reluct- 

0 

ant to give pain, promised, if health permit¬ 
ted, to make the visit next summer. 

At the same time, he insisted, that I 
should make at least an annual visit to 
Yorkshire during the short remainder of 
his life; 1 had been so much affected by liis 
kindness, and, as it were, fascinated with his 
behaviour, that I could not refuse lus I’equest. 

Ou the Saturday Toreno*»n previous to 
our departure, left the Doctor at 

home, while we took a walk of a few piiles. 
We met a considerable number of women 
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cliildren, all of whom seemed going to* 
wards* the parsonage. They did not appear 
to be paupers, although of the low^r ranks. 
We learned afterwards, from our servants, 
who haci^obtained the information among 

V 

the Doctor’s*nrienials, that these people came 
ey^ry Saturday, luT^ certain weekly allow¬ 
ance, Vhich was paid to them; tlje sum be- 
iitjj in proportion to the extent of their fa¬ 
milies and necessities. To those who were 
Still poorer, broken victuals were distribut¬ 
ed ; his garden and wardrobe being also 
laid under contribution to relieve their 
wants. This was an amiable trait in the 
character of a minister of the Gospel of 
peace. 

We were anxious to see and hear him in 
the pulpit, who, in other respects, so graced 
his station. The hallowed morning ap¬ 
proached, and we met at breakfast, during 
which, he told us, that we should meet agun 
at dinner, whi^^^Wlowe^the afternoon ser¬ 
vice ; but, till then, it was ifas constant cus¬ 
tom to be retired, when not engaged in the 
duties of the day. 
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I have always thought the service of Qjir 
sister church, when well performed,' very 
much adapted for awakening true devotion; 
and never did I hear prayers offered in a 
strain better adapted to their original pur> 
pose. His supplications were adtjressed with 
meek, but fervid sensibiltly; while the Ve¬ 
nerable father looked with the humility be¬ 
coming a child of ths dust; at the same 
time, exhibiting that confidence which de¬ 
clared his consciousness that he was address¬ 
ing a just and merciful Father. 

The responses we»^ delivered in such a 
manner, as indicated that the hearts of the 
speakers influenced their lips; indeed, dur¬ 
ing the whole of the service, never did I see 
a greater degree of external decorum; never 
did I behold a congregation exhibit signs of 
more rational piety. When the venerable 
pastor mounted the pulpit, every eye was 
fixed on him, and eyeiy ear listened with 
the most respectfuljittentic.f : The discourse 
#as pregnant with reason and sound mora¬ 
lity, founded on the doctrines of revelation; 
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the •composition was nervous, and the de> 
livery animated and impressive. 

In the afternoon, he expounded, .by lec- 
turinpj, a portion of Scripture. In doing this, 
heexhiViterJ an intimate acquaintance, not 
onl^ with his'TIible, but also with ancient 
history, and the manners and customs of 
the people, to whom the prophecies which 
he Cx^ilaincd were deliTered. 

U]K>n the dismissal the congregation, 
tlie friendly inquiries and salutations that 
were exchanged between the pastor and his 
flock, plainly evinced, that he was esteem¬ 
ed as the friend and father of his people. 
In so far as we had opportunity of observ¬ 
ing, the amiable character of Goldsmith's 
country clergyman seemed completely ex¬ 
emplified in Dr Stanley; and I believe it 
would have been impossible for any one ac- 
' quainted with that beautiful picture, not to 
imagine that hg^w heje the original before 
him. 

Next day we prepared for our journey. 
* ‘At parting, the go(^ IJoctor appeared sin- 
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cepely affected, aYid, calling me his son, hog¬ 
ged that I would consider him as a father; 
expressing his happiness, that, as a recom¬ 
pense for my want of success in my profes¬ 
sion, I had been so fortunate as fo find a 
friend in Mr Belfield. Wh(^n just about 
to part, after remiiidtn^me of my protnise 
to visit hini next season, he put a bdok into 
iny hand. “ Last night,” said he, " you and 
1 were disputing upon the translation of a 
Greek sentence; here is a small volume, 
which will probably illustrate the subject: 
put it in your pocket, as a memorandum of 
an old man, who regrets that he has not 
had the pleasure of knowing you sooner. 
Farewell!” 

We parted with Colonel Maitland at the 
first stage, and rode on to the next without 
stopping. There we halted to feed our 
horses, and having walked into the inn, 1 
put my hand into my pocket, when feeling 
; Dr Stanley’s volume of (3reek, I pulled it 
out. Upon opening it, there appeared a letter 
addressed to me, and which I found con- 
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tained two bank-notes, of fifty pounds each. 
The letter .was as follows: 

.. “ Deati Sin,—I have enjoyed much sin¬ 
cere and rational pleasure in your company, 
an^feel that I shall allow you to part from 
me witli regret. Ilow pleasant and profit¬ 
able might it have been for botiif liad we 
mel a score ofi years a^; but the ways of 
Providence are inscnitable. You have not 
been so succes.srul as your friends w'ould 
wish, in obtaining a situation in the way of 
your profession ; but you have been fortu¬ 
nate indeed, in the friendship of Air Pel- 
field. Until 1 began to know him, I had 
determined upon soliciting you to remain 
with me; but a little reflection convinces 
me, that this would be cruelty and injustice 
to your friend, and probably to yourself; 
besides, it would be causing you to act an 
ungrateful past^to your benefactor. I am 
a very old man, and expect* that my 

stay 'here will be much prolonged; this is 

'anothet reason why vou should not rc- 

\ 
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nounce a prop in the vigour of life, for n de* 
cayed and sapless trunk. 1 can only solicit 
your kind remembrance of me, and the fiilfiU 
ment of your promise, if Providence pernjit 
me to wait the return of your yVsit. Could 
I believe that you yet wished to obtmn a liv* * 
ing in the church to wTucli you belong, per¬ 
haps my* influence with some Scottish gen¬ 
tlemen might do something; but if you’are 
as happy in your present situation as I be¬ 
lieve you to be, I would ratlier advise, that 
at your age, you should continue as you 
are. However, if you think otherwise, sig¬ 
nify your wishes, and I hope something 
may be done, I know the state of your 
finances from Mr Belfield; they are doubt¬ 
less too limited, but I can see that your de¬ 
sires are equally so. In the mean time, I 
enclose a small mark of my regard, not that 
1 ooncdve you really in want of any such 
trivial assistance, but as bemg the readiest 
moveabre token,o££st?^'fi/that I can bestow 
ctt you. Takb your use of it, in any' wav 
niost conducive to your happiness; the pre- 
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sent is neither the extent my purse, nor 
the limit, of my good will to serve you. 
Continue to cultivate Mr Belheld’s friend- 
ship; he has proved himself worthy of yours. 
I believe I sliall endeavour to sec Mrs ISlait- 
land, for I am disposed to think well of all 
your benefactors, l^et me hear from you 
occasionally—accept of an old nvan’s bless¬ 
ing, and believe that I shall always retain 
for you the feelings of an affectionate fa¬ 
ther. R. Stanley.” 

I was much affected by the kindness and 
sincere attachment of this worthy man 
but every pecuniary obligation that I was 
laid under, added an oppression to my feel¬ 
ings, and 1 literally groaned under tlie load 
of obligations. I would have returned 
the money; but upon shewing the let¬ 
ter to Mr Belfield, he remonstrated warm¬ 
ly against suoh^ step ^ saying, that I should 
thereby inflict a upon the’ Doctor’s 
feelings. It was evident, that he had a su- 
' perfluity, and pleased himself in applying it 
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in his own way, and therefore his present 
should be retained. 

This opinion seemed plausible, and, al¬ 
though I was only half convinced, my pre¬ 
vious resolution was over-ruled. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 


WHioi'C bliull the traitor 
lie the d^tv(»i% 

^Vho could win Maiden’s brca>l, 

^ Ituin and Iv'Jhc her r 

SroTi 


We had reached witliin a day's journey of 
home, ■ and were less than a mile distant 
from the town where we intended to stop 
for the Tiight, when w'c observed a young 
woman seated, or rather reclining, on the 
brink of the ditch by the road-side, with an 
infant, apparently a few' months old, lying 
beside hci’^n the grass, and crying bitterly. 
On approachiiig »>earer, we saw that the 
^vdfhan’s countenance was pale and emaci¬ 
ated, with evident marks of distress, either 
of body or myid, probably of both. Upon 
VoL, ir. I 
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entering into conversation with her, the fcil- 
lowing dialogue took place: 

“ Good.woman, what is the matter?” 
“ Ah, Sir! lam very ill.” “ Is that your own 
child?” “Yes, Sir.” “Where is your hus¬ 
band ?” “ I have no husband” (blushing and 
holding down her head).*^ Ah! poor woman, 
is he dead ?” “ I am—-a poor unfortunace— 
I never was married” said she blushing. 

A short silence ensued on both sides, as 
her character was no^v dubious: however, 
as she had answered our interrogatories with 
apparent candour, IVIr Belfield again con¬ 
tinued his inquiries: 

“ Wljere then is the father of your diild ?” 
“ I hardly know—I am going in search of 
him.” “ From whence do you come ?” “ Che¬ 
shire.” “ And going into Scotland ?” Yes, 
Sir; the father of my infant is, I believe, in 
that country.” “ Have you ever had any 
other child ?” “ Oh, no, no, §>p !—I have 
been weak—wicked—bu^-iiO ])rostitute 
an^'she cried bitterly. “ Tell us your 
—^d tell it honestly.” “ Good g ntlemen, 
t^s is my only child—I was at ser%'ice in 
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iny native place—a gentleman’s servant in 
tlie neighbourhood became acquainted with 
me—dburted—promised to marry me—and 
—and ruined—and left me.” Here she sob¬ 
bed and cried violently. “ I lost my place— 
went to my father’s—my mother w^as dead, 
'and my stcp-ny‘ther turned me out pf 
do*rs! An old woman who lived near us 
received me, till I,was delivered of* this poor 
baby. As soon as I was recovered. suffi¬ 
ciently to travel, 1* left the j)oor woman 
(for, indeed, she could not keep me), and 
set out in quest of my infant’s father. I 
have got thus far on my way, and severely 
have I suffered for my folly. Poverty, con¬ 
tempt, sickness, and Suffering, have been 
my companions—I am now quite woni out 
with fatigue; and were it not for my poor 
baby, most gladly would I lie here and die; 
for I am an object of scorn to many, and of 


suspicion to all; my spirit is broken, my 
strength Its e?ihausted, and, alas! I shall 
nciter reach Hawthorn-lodge!” ' “ What 
pl{>ce did you say ?’* Ha^vthorn-lodgc—1 
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understand my Hubert is a servant there/ 
“ What is his name ?*’ “ Robert Jones/' 
Now Robert [Jones was very compos¬ 
edly seated on his lioi’se, and holding ours 
at this identical moment, not an hundred 
yards distant; and it was obvious, that 
either the poor womanJ^ fortune would 
mend, or her immediate detection folkw: 
but this last alternative l^ing by no means 
probable, Mr Beliield, who followed the im¬ 
pulse of the moment, walked up lo his ser¬ 
vant, bade him ride forward to the town for 
a bottle of wine and some biscuits, and bring 
them to a house near the spot where we 
stood. Robert having received orders to 
use expedition, rode past the woman with¬ 
out having time to observe her. 

We assisted her to rise, and conduct¬ 
ing her to the house, rec^uested that she 
might be accommodated for a little.' Mr 
Belheld then told her, that he knew Ro- 
belt’s master, and might jtie.^able to serve 
her; and asked if .she was still willing:.|o 
marry Robert, if he had no objections. “ Qh,' 
Sir,” cried she, “ my only wish is to be made 
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jdi jionest woman, that my child may be no 
longer^ bastard—>and then to live or die, as 
may be the, will of Heaven.” “ Well, keep up 
yoi^r heart; we shall assist you in getting 
forward, and then see what can be done.” 

I The people of the house had orders to 
send Robert to us the moment he arrived. 
When he canie, a glass of wine was pour- 
’ ed out, and he was ordered to carry it to 
the wom^ in the next room, while we fol¬ 
lowed close behind, to observe the immedi¬ 
ate expression of their countenances, if they 
recognised each other. Robert presented 
the wine; but, on looking at her who was to 
receive it, he dropped the salvor—she gave 
a glance at him, shrieked, and fell on the 
floor. 

We now feared that our measures had 
been too precipitate. In the meantiuic, tlie 
landlady was called to assist in recovering 
her, while- IMr Belfield retired with his 
serYaiit, who had for some time stood like 
jirie convicted of murder, and bitterly re- 
grelting his crime. • After a serious conver- 
Mtion with him upon the subject, he ac- 
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knowledged having seduced the girl; 
expressed not only his readiness, but his 
anxiety, to make her reparation by inai- 
riage; saying, that his mind Iiad never been 
at ease since he deserted her. 

The girl was soon recovered, and Robert - 
was brought in. He kneeled before f^er, 
begged her pardon, and ^licited tlie return 
of that affection, which he said liis abscond¬ 
ing had justly forfeited. He lield out his 
hand to her, and called us to witness, that it 
was a pledge of marriage as soon as she 
w'ould consent. She presented iier hand— 
he embraced her, seized his child, and clasp¬ 
ed it to his bosom. Upon explaining the 
matter to the people of the hou.se, they 
were prevailed upon to let their guest stay 
till she recovered the necessary strength. 
After see^g her provided with proper ac¬ 
commodation, we w cut forward to our lodg¬ 
ings, and deliberated wliatit were most pru¬ 
dent to do in this affair. 

As, there was little doubt that we couhi-^ 
get the marriage solpniiiizcd where we then 
^re, it appeared most eligible, that, after 
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gatting them married, we should proceed 
homeward, and let Robert return for his 
wife and child. Accordingly, we sent for 
the^clergyman of the town, explmned the 
matter, and had Robert brought before him. 
Rcing a good-natured sensible man, he ad¬ 
journed with us, in the evening, to the house 
where the bride was lodged; and the nup- 
•tial rites w,ere performed. 

Mr Relfield said, tli^t having always found 
Robert a good servant, he would furnish him 
with a house, and hoped they would do 
well. Wc reaerhod home next day, and on 
the day after, Robert was despatched for his 
wife and child; the people with whom she 
had lodged iiaving been previously indemni¬ 
fied by his master. Robert brought home his 
family, and his fellow-servants believed that 
he had been manned long before. The 
poor woman soon recovered lier health and 
spirits; they lived several years happy with 
each other at Hawthom-lodgfi; and left it 
to^lJike possession of some little property 
wl/fich Robert inherited from his father. 

N About a week aftef I had resumed ray 
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labours in school, I was w^ted upon by 
three old acquaiiitonces from my native 
parish. One of them was tlie farmer from 
whom I had the house when I teached th^re; 
the other two the parents of the young 
woman who had been seduced by my suc¬ 
cessor. They had all been violent reform¬ 
ers, and were now gone to an equal ex¬ 
treme in abjuring theii former.principles. 
As they had been the most strenuous in dis¬ 
missing me from my office, I was rather 
surprised at their present- visit; however, 
as 1 indulged no resentment against them, 
I received them with an affability, the frank¬ 
er, perhaps, because there had once been a 
quarrel between us." After some genera) 
conversation, “ it is necessary,’* said my form¬ 
er landlord, “ to declare the purport of our 
visit, which embraces two objects. The 
first is, to assure you of our full convic¬ 
tion of having used you^ill; to express onr 
regret fc^ it; and to solicit your forgive¬ 
ness.*^ You had that from thebe^nnif^^ 
said “I perceived your error, and endea¬ 
voured to convince you, which I found im- 
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pt^^cable; but as it was the mistake of your 
juogmeAt, I was persuaded, that at some 
future period, you would see your conduct 
in its proper light That time b^ing come, 
1 an) as ready«to offer the hand of reconcilia¬ 
tion, as you can be to receive it.” 

• They now prooegded to tell me the se¬ 
cond object of their visit; tliat though tliey 
.were satisfied of m^ being fully reconciled 
to them, yet they wished it to be public- 
. ly knowiv that mutual forgiveness and re¬ 
conciliation had taken place; for the notorie¬ 
ty of their violent conduct to me hod made 
a considerable noise aKthe time. To obtain 
this, a thoiight had occurred ; each of them 
had a son, whose education was not yet 
completed, (as they had never got a proper 
teacher since the elopement of my successor), 
and whom they had almost resolved upon 
sendingto an academy; but, after some reflec¬ 
tion, they determined upon applying to me, 
fully satished, that* if I woul4 take them 
unde** charge, their improvement would ‘ 
be ^equal to their wishes. They proposed. 
N^hat the lads shoulfl board with me, thaf 

I 5 
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they might be more particularly under^y 
guardianship: and if 1 would consent to 
take the charge, they would allow me to 
make my own terms. 

This was an unexpected proposalbut 
I rather declined taking such responsibility 
upon myself. They continued to solicit me 
with much earnestness, and said, that my 
refusal indicated that I had not yet heartily 
forgiven tliem, since I was unwilling to con¬ 
fer a favour. 


A thought just then occurred to me, and 
I resolved upon making tiial of their dispo¬ 
sitions, and probably of doing a charitable 


action. 


Well,” said I, “ are you all sure 


that you can heartily forgive?” “ We think 


so; but why this question ?” “ Because it 


comes now in my way—and I am about to 
mention a subject which will, I believe, be 


disagreeable; but 1 do it, not to hurt your 


feelings, far less for any worse purpose—My 
successor in the school—is not he‘in prison ?” 


“ Yes.” “ Detained by one, or all of y£.u?^’ 
“ By allJ* “ And what good do you, 
pect from that?” They paused—” Wby^ 
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hgf used us ill.” “ Granted—but he used 
hinttolf worse, and should he die where he 
now is/will any of you feel the happier ? I 
am sure, if you allowed resentment to give 
way to reason, you would immediately 
set him at liberty.” “ But think. Sir, of 
*the shame brouglrt upon our families!” 
“ Well, I do think of it; and while you 
•make him in any ^^gree an object of public 
notice, which he must necessarily be while 
he continnes in prison, so long do you keep 
your own misfortunes fresh in the memory 
of the public. I must therefore say, that, 
even upon the principles of self-love, and 
regard for the happiness of your families, 
you ought to do every thing practicable, to 
make the world forget all that has happen¬ 
ed, which would soon be the case (such is 
the rage for novelty), did not your own 
imprudent resentment keep the subject 
alive, and force it upon their observation.” 
They admitted that there might be some 
triTth in my suggestions f but could not so 
easily be persuaded, that it was against their 
dignity to punish tlie dellow as far as pos- 
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sible; and argued, ^ith some plausibiltty, 
that his being at large, was only to circidate 
the stoiy of their disgrace, and keep it alive 
in every part of the country to which he 
should go. “ To obviate this,” said I, “ give 
him his liberty, upon condition that he re* 
move himself from the country altogether; 
for, unless you set this man at large, I can¬ 
not believe that you are Influenced by good. 
principles, whatever you may profess; for 
your own sakes, I would therefore earnestly 
recommend it 

“ He is one with whom I have no con¬ 
nexion whatever, but pity to a fellow-crea¬ 
ture, and the common principles of huma¬ 
nity, prompt this advice, which, if you adopt, 
I will accede to the proposal of taking your 
sons for twelve months as pupils; but, if 
you continue vindictive, I am fully resolv¬ 
ed against entering into any association, that 
may lead |o fresh disputes with men of so 
implacable t^npers.” 

After some further conversation, they 
either were, or pretended to be, convinced 
by my arguments, md ftankly agreed ta 
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iib^te their quondam Schoolmaster. They 
had * to obtain the consent of some others 
who had joined them in detaining the poor 
wretch, before it could be effected. 

The terms upon which I was to take my 
pupils were soon settled, and they arrived 
^n the course of the following week; and on. 
the -prisoner being released from jail, he 
«vas, in conformity with liis former sen* 
tence, immediately sent on board a ship 
• of war. • 

My new pupils resided with me eighteen 
months, and during the whole of that period, 
I believe, neither party was disappointed; for 
they were steady in their application, and I 
lost no opportunity of promoting their im¬ 
provement. We parted with mutual respect, 
and, after settling with their fathers, I re¬ 
ceived a very handsome mark of their es¬ 
teem. Thus was I reconciled to those who 
had, at a former period, treated me very il¬ 
liberally ; and I have ever since reflected 
upon this incident, although trifling, with 
much satisfaction. 

' Mrs Belfield’s exertions were stiU unre- 
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milted, and the chifdren under her care Cpn- 
tinned to improve. Occasional visits \^diich 
shemadeto the school, wereof general utility; 
a spirit of emulation was kept up; and as her 
praises were never indiscriminately lavished, 
they produced a wonderful effect; even her 
.smile of approbation was always an incite¬ 
ment to further exertion. The sempstress, 
whom she had selected, was a woman of 
prudence, and of considerable information; 
she acquired much respect, and informed the 
minds, while she directed the fingers of her 
pupils. 

In compliance with my promise to Or 
Stanley, 1 proposed to visit him during the 
first harvest vacation. As Mr Belfield had 
some business to do in London, he vested 
me with the necessary powers to act for him, 
and it was agreed that I should go first to 
Yorkshire, and then proceed to London. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of taking my own horse, I 
set off in e post-chaise, and reached the 
hospitable mansion of my friend without 
either accident or adventure. 

My^ reception was more than kind—i*. 
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paternal; and the fondness of my ve¬ 
nerable friend seemed to have increased 
since oUr last interview. We talked of 

a 

men, manners, books, and the great political 
convulsions then taking place on the theatre 
of Europe; and although we sometimes 
differed in opinioi}) our respect for each. 
othe» seemed only to be increased by our 
pccasional oppositiq{h 

The Doctor told me, that he had made 
a visit of considerable length at Maitland- 
park, and spoke with raucli esteem of Colo¬ 
nel Maitland and his lady. “ Although,*’ 
said he, “ Airs Maitland is not all that I 
could fancy or wish as a woman, she is 
highly wortliy of esteem; she has many 
virtues, and as few of the foibles peculiar 
to her sex, as any woman with whom I am 
acquainted. She has neither the affected 
airs, nor languid and sickly sensibility of a 
fine lady. With a graceful appearance arid 
winning easiness of manner, she is totally 
void of coquetry; while, at the same time, she 
pra(;tises the virtues of her sex and station 
‘Without prudCTy. displays freedom 
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without levity, candour without rudei:«ss, 
and good nature without foolish simplicity. 
If she despises or neglects some of the 
exterior accomplishments of her own sex, 
she has adopted others from ours, which, 
perhaps, few women could display with 
.such gracefuhiess and propriety. Dut> 
ing the first day or two of my virit, I 
thouglit her eccentric; ,and, I presume, she 
would generally be deemed so, by superfici* 
al observers; but, bcitbre my departure, I 
was convinced riiat she could not have re* 
nounced any one habit, without being less 
virtuous or less agreeable. Of you she has a 
very high opinion; and says, that she would 
still make the Colonel use his interest to ob> 
tain a living for you, were she not persuaded 
that you are as useful, and probably more 
happy, in your present situation ; although 
she observes, that in a short time your uti* 
lity must in some degree cease, as you can* 
not long eontinue to teach, without fa* 
tiguing yourself. And now, my dear 
Sir, I request to have your candid sen¬ 
timents on this subject. If you anxious* 
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iy \rfsh a living in the church, I believe, 
betw^n Colonel Maitland and myself, the 
matter can be accomplished. On the other 
liand,^ if you would rather wish to decline 
a change of situation, do not fear for the 
means of living comfortably. Like you, I 
am left alone in the World; I assisted in in¬ 
troducing you to all its toils, care^ and vex¬ 
ations, of wlych I find you have hud a com¬ 
petent share; for Mrs^ Maitland has made 
Tne acquainted with almost every incident 
of your life. Consider me, therefore, as not 
only your friend, but your fiither, if you will 
allow me th^ title. Alfiiough an old man, 
I have not yet made my will; but it ought 
not now to be delayed. Your determina¬ 
tion upon the subject of which wchave just 
been talking, would be agreeable to me, be¬ 
fore I set about this memento of ray morta¬ 
lity ; besides, it is performing a duty to your¬ 
self; I trust, therefore, you %vill make up 
your mind before you again leav^ a friend, 
who cannot now expect to see you often.” 

“ To this benevolent man I hardly knew 
wii^t to reply, and I wds so overpowered 
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by his kindness, that I felt myself almost in¬ 
capable of thinking coherently. I haa, for 
great partof my life,owedmostof its comforts 
to the bounty of others; but this, instead 
of rendering my mind more callous, had in¬ 
creased its sensibility. There still existed a 
pride which I could not easily shake oflj and 
which was hurt by every additional Tavour 
conferred upon me. ^ felt that my inde¬ 
pendence was gone,^ and persuaded myself 
that I was degraded in society, and stoop¬ 
ing to eleemosynary subsistence. In the 
meantime, I thanked the Doctor, with 
heartfelt gratitude, for the interest he took 
in my happiness, and for all his kind inten¬ 
tions towards me ; but, in the most decided 
manner, I refused accepting of his property, 
according to the manner he had signified to 
me. Even in the event of no change tak¬ 
ing place in iny situation, I told him that it 
was equal to all my wants; and as I had no 
one dependent on me, his fortune could be 
much better employed; it coidd be applied 
so a« t6 give lustre and perpetuity to his 
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rtarae^ and be productive of much and last- 
|[ng utility to mankind. 

\ After mucli deliberation, and passing a 
sleepl^s night in ruminating on the pro¬ 
posals made to me, I viewed myself, at pre- 
MHt, as nearly a useless being—a drone in 
the public hive, except in so far as I dis- 
clj^ged the office of schoolmaster; and I 
had begun t(f feel that duty not only fatigu¬ 
ing, but injitfious to my health. My bene¬ 
factor, ISIr Bclfield, was nut rich, and had 
the prospect of a family. Although he 
had removed my dependence on him, and 
I had every reason to believe he would 
not part from me withoui reluctance; yet 
I still considered the comforts which he had 
provided for me as a tax on his genei’osity. 

I had been qualihed for the church, 
with a sincere belief in the doctrines which 
I had once preached, and considered them 
as essential to the present and future hap¬ 
piness of man. Ought I not, therefore, still 
to embrace every opportunity of promul¬ 
gating them, w'hich Providence might put 
in iijy power ? My heart replied in the af- 
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firmative—and I next day hinted to my 
friend, that if a living in the church were, 
offered bo me, I should consider it my dut^; 
to accept it. 

Two weeks having passed rapidly away, it 
became necessary for me to pursue my 
ney. At parting, the Doctor said, “ my 
health is still good, and, I trust, we sh^ meet 
again next season, or sdoner, if you can make 
it convenient. If i* be not disagreeable to 
maintain a correspondence with an old man, 
let me frequently hear from you.” We 
parted with regret,* and I set off in the 
stage coach for London. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

« Slander, 

Whose nlge is sharper than the sword ; whoa* tungiie 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose bavath 
Hides on the parting winds,%iid doth hcUc 
A.U comers of the world. 

SHAKSPKAur. 

iSlY company in the coach consisted of 
an elderly geAtleman of respectable appear¬ 
ance, another considerably younger, but for¬ 
ward and lotjuacious; and a woman, decent¬ 
ly, though not elegantly dressed, of a ma¬ 
tronlike appearance, and about forty years of 
age. They seemed to have travelled some 
HStages together; for the conversation w^as 
begun by the elderly gentleman, ;vho thus 
addressed the other: 

“ So^you have been at the Scotch Cir¬ 
cuits ?” “ Yes*—I amused myself by look- 
> 
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ing ill upon them enpassanV' “Wee 
there any imjMirtant trials ?” “ Importan:.^ 

trials—at a Scotch Circuit! that'^is a goo'* 
joke. Pray, Sir, what could you expect 
there of importance ? I hope you will ex¬ 
cuse me. Sir, for 1 do not think you are a 
Scotchman : but, indeed, their causes ine 
generally of no importance : nothing to in¬ 
spire witKx eloquencer-no field ! In thisdn- 
stance, there were a few w’dmen for child 
murder, as usual—-some petty larc*enies, 
such as stealing potatoes, turnips, and dead 
horses, for the sake of their skins; deforc- 
ing gaugers, and so forth ! Ah I I had for¬ 
gotten, there was one cause of high import¬ 
ance—Sir Peter Lightfoot of Bramble-brae 
)iad caused one of his tenants to be indict¬ 
ed for felony, for the daring crime of steal¬ 
ing heather!” “ You joke surely ?” “Not I, 
faith ! The knight is a queer one !—but we, 
the other proprietors in the county, were 
quite ashamed of the action. We must ab¬ 
solutely black-ball Sir Peter, to save our 
<ywh honours !” “ Do you reside in his 

neighbourhood, Sir ?” “ Heaven forbid! 

7 
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Aeside in Scotland ! I would an soon be- 
|x»me a wandering Tartar, or build a hut in 
teiberia! I have got an old mansifvn-house, 
and ^ few hundred acres, within twenty 
miles of Bramble-brae, that were left me by 
a foolish relation, who was never out of 
^Sotland in his life: • I am obliged to go 
down .snce a year, which I generally do a- 
baut the sliooting swson, when I contrive 
to linger out my existence for a few weeks 
t—settle with my steward, or factor as they 
term him, and return, as I am now doing, 
to life and sunshine in Old England.”— 


“ Are you personally acquainted with Sir 
Peter ?” As much as I wish to be—I have 
seen him at county me6tings; and have 
enjoyed many a hearty laugh at iiis ex¬ 
pense, as I have heard his character and fa¬ 
mily affairs developed by the neighbouring 
gentry.” “ I knew him a merchant in Lon- 
"don—can you inform me whether his lady 
is still alive ?” “ \Vhy, I believe so—but 
they are most heartily tired of each other.’' 
“ Ah! how is that?” “ Why, I presume, 
Sir, you know tiiat tlie lady’s charms were 
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all concentrated in her strong box; thd* 
once in possession of the knight, she had no<< 
farther attractions for him. Her ruling' 
passion was showy, vulgar gentility*; anc/ 
his was vanity, fettered by avarice. They 
never coalesced in their pursuits; their 
minds could not assiriiilate; and some years' 
ago, the marriage of J^ady liigtitfoot’s 
daughter (Miss Burton) by a former hits- 
band, roused their natural antipathies into 
an open rupture. The quarrel began about 
the young lady’s portion, and produced a 
dreadful explosion. Her mother has never 

4 

since been reconciled to Sir Peter, and now 
finds her only consolation in the closet, 
over a cup of Glenlivet whisky: lier elo¬ 
quence .was always too much for her ten¬ 
der spoiise; but, inspired with her favourite 
beverage, she becomes irresistible, and their 
interviews often terminate with argumen- 
turn haevlinum, when the knight gene¬ 
rally makes a precipitate retreat.” “ Has 
the daughter made a good match ? What 
sort of girl was she?” “ A chip of the old 
block—a dowdy in shape—a rantipole in 
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mai\ner$^unprmcipled both from ignorance 
and inclination—without the delicacy of her 
dwn sex, and wanting the comtnon sense 
of burs; the only virtue to which she has 
any title being of a negative kind, viz. that 
she is no hypocrite.^ With an appetite for 
a husband, which she w'as neither able nof 
anxious to disguise, she was in*mo6t iimn i 
*nent danger of dying, I will not say an old 
maidt hutsinnaicH; when in one of her 
rambling excursions, she hooked an old 
half-pay Captain in the army, possessed of 
a few barren hills in Wales, where they live 
or rather Xicgctate." “ You made a curious 
distinction in your last sentence.’* “ Ah! 
about the spinster—is it that you mean ?” 
“ Yes, Sir, it struck me/’ “ No doubt, no 
doubt. Sir! I W'ish to speak conx?ctly, and 
according to the truth, as far as it may be 
known. Miss llurton, entre mus, was ra¬ 
ther too come-at-able—indeed, she was per¬ 
fect touchwood, and frightened off every 
man that approached her by Iier f<mdness. 
PleV mother had long watched her like a 
duenna, until one morning, that, catching 
VoL. II. K 
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her and the family chaplain in rather a maU ' 
apropos situation, she gave it up in des* 
pair.” 

My bosom was already glowing with in¬ 
dignation at the gossipping calumnies of this 
scandal-monger. He was now about to. 
relate, and I had no doubt to distort, my 
p^ontures in Sir Peter’s family, and i was 
doubtful whether I shoVild be able to com¬ 
mand my temper: however, being seated 
on the same side, I contrived to keep my 
back half turned to him, when he was to 
commence as my histcrian. 

“ Is it possible!” said the rid gentle¬ 
man, “did Miss Burton seduce the chap¬ 
lain ?” ^ot exactly that, Sir—it was dia¬ 
mond cut diamond! He was a knowing 
one, and she was ‘ nothing loath.* His 
father, a taylor or coblcr, I forget which, 
wished to perpetuate his name, by breed- ‘ 
ing his son for the church. What nature 
had denied* this intended expounder of 
creeds in talent, she supplied in cunning, 
or, as they say in Scollruid, * mother wit .'— 

His d^t was in a Mr B.’s family, where 
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the fellow, aided by impudence and a pair 
of broad shoulders,* was just ui>on the eve 
of ^arryhig the family heiress; but the plot 
was discovered wlien the mine was ready to 
spring, and this promising son of the church 
was sent a packing, though not before he had 

4 

so f;y ingratiated himself with the poor 
^ddy girl, that, lil^c a baby dcpiivcd oTllt? 
doll, she cficd herself into a fit, and actu¬ 
ally died of disappoirttment.” 

AVhile this slanderer s|)oke only of myself, 
my strongest sensation was contempt; but 
to hear the augel purity of Maria Ik defamed 
by such a Wretch, was agony ! I was about 
to iiitciTupt him, and with difficulty sup¬ 
pressed my indignation for the moment, 
llis companion, or rather auditor, again ad¬ 
dressed him. 

“ Well, I suppose this chaplain next got 
into Sir Peter’s family, and wished to marry 
Miss Burton ?” “ Yes, that \yas his aim. 

He plied her with love letters in rhyme, 
the sentiments of which were calculated to 
meet her laxity of^^nners; but one un¬ 
lucky morning, when he was swearing to 
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the whole in a tete-a-tetCt and sealing his 
oath by kissing the lady*instead of ^e gos< 
pel, her amorous disposition could no longer 
hold out, and lie, cool and calculating as he 
was, forgot all consequences—began at the 
wrong end of his wooing—was interrupted-r 
by Lady Lightfoot, and, in five mipiites 
kicked out of doors by the knight”— 
“ A strange one he must haVte been!— 
Do you know any thhig farther of his ad¬ 
ventures in fortune-hunting ?” “ Why, as 

to that, I cannot speak with equal certainty; 
he was, after all tliis,'' appointed assistant 
minister in a country parish, but'the parish¬ 
ioners, justly offended with his immoral 
character, insisted upon his being turned 
off. He afterwards became a schoolmaster, 
but was dismissed from that office also. I 
have heard that he was apprehended in 
Edinburgh for vending counterfeit notes, 

but was released by the •address and interest 

# 

of Miss Burton. Since that time, 1 believe, 
he has led a vagrant kind of life about 
Wales, in the vicinity of his old sweetheart; 
wher^ it is generally reported, they still 
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tender friendly services to each other; and it 
is exceedingly probable, for how could he 
otherwise subsist ?” 

yhe woman, who, like me, had hitherto 
been silent, now addressed the detestable 
defainer thus: 

“ Sir, you seem* to be well acquainted 
witb all the characters of whom you have 
.been talking, and, have afford^ us a 
deal of entertainment. Do you know what 
you havo told to be'facts ?” “ Do I know 

them ?—every body knows them—and says 
so!” Well, then, Sir, permit me to tell 
you, that cveiy bcnly, and you too, are 
common liars !” “ AVoman ! do you know 

to whom you speak?’^ “You’ll see that 
bye and bye !” 

Then addressing herself to the old gen¬ 
tleman and me: 

“ Gentlemen,” said she, “ it is not a wo¬ 
man’s prerogative to intrude herself into 
conversation, especially with st/angers; but 
I conqeivo it to be the duty of every per¬ 
son^ whether man or woman, when they 
hear truth distorted, facts misrepresented. 
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and innocence defamed, to check the pro¬ 
gress of such infamous scandal, and expose 
the libeller in his native colours. You have 
heard what this fellow (for he is no genjic- 
man) said of Miss Maria B. 1 again repeat, 
it is all an infamous lie! I entered into the 
service of Mr B. immediately after the de- < 
Iparture of the tutor just mentioned—was 
B.’s actendant till the hour of her 

i 

death, and continued in the family till the 
untimely loss of her •father. That Miss 
B. loved the tutor, I know; but so farfrom 
his having seduced her affections, he left 
the family u hen he made the discovery that 
she loved him; his absence was<^the cause 
of much regret to Mr B., who knew not the 
reason of his departure, till his daughter re¬ 
vealed it on her death-bed ; and had Mr B. 
lived, this tutor would havt^ been hand¬ 
somely provided for. He was, and (notwith¬ 
standing this reptile’s aspersions), I trust, 
still is, a man of character and principle. 

“ Before her death. Miss B. made no se¬ 
cret 4o nic of her affection for this young 
man; but her death was not the coiisc- 
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quenice of disappointed love; it was produc¬ 
ed by cold and rain, which brought on a 
consumption; and so far from being the 
giu^y girl she has been represented by this 
miscreant, she was as much beyond others 
of her age, for wisdom and prudence, as she 
excelled tlieiu in berAity. 

“ Slespccting the family of Bramble-^njf,| 
i am less able to* speak correctly; but 1 
know enough to affirm, that this pretended 
country gentleman, * a neighbour of Sir 
Peter’s, as he says, and who now looks me 
in the face, came into Sir looters family, no 
body knows from whence, under the title 
of a lawyer, to assist the knight in drawing 
up leases, tS:c.—continued for some timc,.tilf^ 
he had the audacity to make love to Miss 
Burton ; he pressed, repeated his suit, and 
teased the lady, till she literally ordered him 
, to be turned down stairs, and he was put out 
of doors by the shoulders. So that Miss Bur¬ 
ton, inflammable as he has represented her, 
rcfused'to kindle at such a spark. All this 


I aflgrm to be true; and now maintain, to 
■' his face, that he is a mean, cowardly, re- 
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vengeful, dirty calumniator; let him dis¬ 
prove it if he can, and resent it if he dare. 
Yes, Sir! (addrc'ssinghim), you are all that I 
have already termed you; and to shew f^iat 
I do not claim the privilege of my sex for 
what I have said, my husband is Mr Fen¬ 
wick, parish minister oi* * * * *, to whom*’ 
■ you ftjr any offence I may now have 
^^iven. Fiirtl>er, I belie^'e, he wishes to see 
you respecting a last will drawn by you, 
concerning which some explanations arc 
necessary, and which will, in a short time, 
undergo legal investigation; and if you 
will have the politeness to favour him with 
your address, it may save some' trouble to 
‘the. understrappers in that profession, to 
whicli you arc a disgrace. Do you wish 
me to be more explicit in my narration of 
this aftair? 

“ Gentlemen, I have only farther to ob¬ 
serve, that any thing approximating to 
truth, in all the scuiiility whicli I have 
dared to contradict, are the characters given 
of Sir Peter and his lady; these, although 
caricatuies, arc likeresses. Bespecting Miss 
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Burton, now the lady of Colonel Maitland, 
I believe her manner was free, but her prin¬ 
ciples good, and her character unspotted. I 
n^er had the pleasure of seeing TVIr Camp¬ 
bell, the tutor or chaplain, as he has been 
contemptuously termed just now; but am 
well persuaded, that the man whom Maria 
B. c;puld honour with her esteervL an d in I 
^voke blessings on his head witif^r 
breath, would never have so far degraded 
himself) as to merit the charge now brought 
against him.” 

An irresistible impulse prompted me—I 
seized Mrs Fenwick’S hand, and passionately 
said; ** Por the sake of Maria B. I request 
that you will accept my most sincere tha^^t 
but, I beg your pardon—I have interrupted 
you—^proceed.” ■ “ I have only to add,” re¬ 
plied Mrs Fenwick, “ that the departure of 
Mr Campbell from Bramble-brae, was not 
as described by this pestiferous reptile. I 
have already said, •that Miss Burton's con¬ 
duct was unspotted; there was freedom, but 
not levity in her manner; and 1 liave heard, 
from good autljidrity, that her husband, Co- 

K5 
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loiiel Maitland, is a. gentleman of distinct 
iion and i-espectability. I beg your par¬ 
don, Gentlemen, for all this intrusion, as 
neither of you may feel any interest in t-lje 
characters which have been so brutally man¬ 
gled ; but I have had occasion to know or 
bear of them, and iilways in a way so very 
lifFerent from that in which they have just 
b.e.i represented, that I did not con¬ 
ceive it consistent with justice to allow such 
an iinjtression to remain upon the minds of 
strangers.” 

The old gentleman joined me in again 
expressing our thanks and approbation of 
her conduct. The pettifogger was quite 
• hop fallen ; and in. a short time we arrived 
at the next stage. 

^V hen we came out of .the coach, I im¬ 
mediately seized the driver’s whip; my de- 
famer was about to walk off, but, in a per¬ 
emptory tone, I commanded him to stop— 
the guilty are generally pusillanimous, and 
be obeyed. We were shewn into a room; I 
desired the old gentleman and Mrs Fenwick 
to be seated; and pushed the limb of the 
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law into the middle of the room, taking my 
position between him and the door. When 
suppressed indignation would permit me to 
s^^k, I addressed them thus: * 

You are, doubtless, surprised at my vio¬ 
lence and agitation ; but that surprise will 
cease when I tell yqp, that I am Mr Camp¬ 
bell,^the fond adorer, I might sayidolater) 
of lilai'ia B.'s fame and memorj* , 

* knowing one,’ \he intriguing tutor of 
Bi-ainble-l^rae, and «vow myself the ac¬ 
quaintance and intimate friend of Colonel 
and Mrs Maitland; all of whom, as well as 
myself, has this wretch, this reptile, aspers¬ 
ed and defamed.” Then seizing him by the 
collar, down, down upon your knees thi r 
instant, scoundrel! and ask pardon of"the 
sainted shade of Maria ii. for all the calum¬ 
nies you have uttered, and acknowledge, 
before this company, that, like the poison¬ 
ous serpent, you have, with your pestilential 
breath, attempted to blight and destroy the 
fair fame of spotless innocence.* 1 was like 
one frantic—the wretch saw it, and at- 
tenipted to sp^-»-I reared the whip, he 
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crouched like a spaniel, and begged that I 
would hear him. With quivering lips, he 
acknowledged, that the rejection of •his ad* 
dresses by‘Miss Burton had turned his Idve 
for her into hatred, which he had nufsed 
until it was extended to all that he knew to 
be connected with her,; that, upon this ac- 
•jount MJ^y, he had taken freedom witl^ my 
(trlM/for the same reason, w’ith that of 

4 I 

Maria B.' That beloved name again arous¬ 
ed my rage, which was subsiding into con¬ 
tempt, and I exclaimed, 

“ Kxecrablc villain ! detestable wretch 1 
before all your calumnies were uttered, 1 
had resolved to demand the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, even at the expense of my cha¬ 
racter, but the knowledge of your unwor¬ 
thiness has saved me that degradation-^you 
are unfit to live in sodety, and arc beneath 
the resentment of a man ! Go! hide your¬ 
self for ever: There is for Maria B.’s wrongs 
(giving him a kick on the breech)! and 

that for Mrs Maitland’s (giving him ano¬ 
ther) ; and for my own, I will lead you forth 
a public exhibition. 'Wiert seizing him by 
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the most prominent part of his face, 1 led 
liim Jiot only out of the room, but from the 
house into the public street, where 1 turned 
huS adrift, and cracked the whip'after him. 

My companions, who had hitherto been . 
mute with astonishment, when I again en¬ 
tered the room, seized me by the hands, and 
seatiijg me in an elbow-chair, asnr^&seji' 
tlieir approbation of my conduct.*^ % » 

A crowd had coftected about me coach, 
and were mquiring the cause of what they 
had witnessed ; the driver became impatient 
to go on; but I was so mucli agitated, that I 
wished to stop a littld. The old gentleman 
went out, and by going the rightway to work 
with the driver, purchased ten minutes ~ 
dulgence. Having ordered some negus, while 
drinking it, I learned with pleasure, that my 
two companions were going to London. 
After we again started, the gentleman told 
us, that he was a merchant in the city, 
and a distant relation of I^ady Lightfoot’s 
first husband; and although afl intercourse 
had long ceased between their families,yet he 
still' considered Maitland as his relation. 


. 
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and was glad to find, that her character had 
both fair and brave advocates (bowing to 
Mrs Fenwick and me). “ The conduct,” 
said lie, which you have both shownrto- 
day, would have claimed, and met my re¬ 
spect, had I known nothing of the characters 
you have so magnaninjously defended; but,., 
as thotCi^e stands, I am indebted to you 
nrii,v;hj}'ihj|v’<niust insist upon your being niy 
guests during your stay in London.” Wc 
both replied, that the acceptance of his kind 
offer would be an after consideration. IVIrs. 
Fenwick informed us, that she had taken 
the journey to look after some property, to 
which she considered herself the«legal heir; 

that as no U|tle chicanery had been 
practised to deprive her of her right, her 
personal appearance had become absolutely 
nec‘essary. 

The merchant said, that he probably could 
be of some service to her, and she might 
rely upon his best assistance. 1 also added, 

that the business in which I was concerned, 
would give me occasion to be with some 
respectable counsel; and i/^gged, that, if in 
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any degree necessary, slie would furnish me 
with^ui opportunity of shewing my grati¬ 
tude for 4he service she had rendered to me, 
anc^^to those whose names would ever be 
dear to my remembrance. 

W c arrived in London about eight in 
the evening. The merchant, whose name 
w'us Mr Davenport, insisted so strttfji)piisly^ 
upon our accompanying him, thu£^?k beth . 
consented, and were most hospittibly and 
elegantly lodged in a house in Comhill. As 
^Irs Fenwick had no relati\es in the city, 
Mr Davenport and his daughter (for he 
was a widow'cr) urged her continuance in 
their house*; to which she at last consented. 
Next day, I set about Jhe business of 
friend and patron, and learned that' 'it 
would detain me in London at least tw'o 
weeks. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


No! for niy$c‘lt', m dark my fato 


Througli every turn of life aath^cen; 

* ’^•au and the world I so Jiiucb hate— ■ 

^ *Vl ^are not when I quit the scene. 

Byrok. 


Having now some spare time on my hands, 
I devoted it chiefly to seeing what are 
considered tlie curiosities of London; and 
Mr Davenport occasionally accoitipanied me. 
dljuring my leisure hours, for some years 
past, I had amused myself in the compila¬ 
tion of a few Essays on Natural Philosophy, 
which had so grown upon my hands, that 
they would have formed a pretty large oc¬ 
tavo volume. On ivsolving to come to Lon¬ 
don, I determined tef take my M S. along 
with me; for although 1 had not the most 


distant idea of publishing when I began to 
write, yet it is doubtless tpie, that the cliil- 
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dren of our brain, like “those of the body, 
acquire a stronger claim upon our fondness 
tiio longer we continue to nurse and foster 
them. Yet, uncertain of their merit, I de¬ 
clined offering them for publication in E- 
dinburgh, where any work worthy of public 
attention, is certain of meeting with encou¬ 
ragement, botli from the bookseller^' 
public; for believing myself to*bVknown' 
there, I did*not choose to run the hazard of a 
refusal. However, having brought them 
to London, 1 sallied out one rainy morning, 
with my Essays in my great-coat pocket, 
wrapped in a silk handkerchief; and com¬ 
ing to a bookseller’.s shop in St Paul’s 
Churcli-yard, intimated to Bibliopolus, that 
I wanted to speak with him. We retired 
into a private room, where 3 introduc¬ 
ed the subject; and, as a preliminary step 
to the business, I put down my hand 
to pull them from my pocket, but they 
were no longer tltfere. Had^ the book¬ 
seller detected me in abstracting the con¬ 
tents of bis till, I might have looked more 
confused, but /oulcl not have appeared 
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more silly than I did at that moment.—' 
He saw my situation in a twinklitig^ 
“Ah!” said he, “ your work ha.s sayed 
the Reviewers the trouble of passing Sen¬ 
tence—it is gone to the pastry-cook’s al¬ 
ready !” Perhaps he meant nothing ill-natur¬ 
ed, but I thought hfs wit not well timed, 
Mfcreased my confusion ; he obsj^rvcd 
it, anU t^pologized for ,the freedom of hir 
joke, with a stranger. He then asked, whe¬ 
ther 1 had stopped by the way. “ Only about 
a minute at a caricature print shop window.” 
“ Ay, ay! ’twas there the deed was done ! 
and (excuse my joke again), I do assure you, 
that your ludicrous appearance, hlwut three 
■ minutes ago, woiiW have furnished a very 
good subjeert for the Sf.me window at which 
this trick hdl&been played you. However, 
by advertising, and offering a reward, you 
may yet recover your MS., only, you must 
lose no time, for, depend upon tliis, to the 
grocer’s sliop, or the pastry-cook’s, it will 
go without delay !” I told him I W'ould con¬ 
sider of it, and taking leave, returned to 
my lodgings, fretted and ve?^d, not so much 
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at my loss, as at the mortification which I 
had .i>ndergoiie. I believed that the book¬ 
seller would retail the story, and felt, that 
ha^^e case not been my own, I niust have 
indulged my risible faculties at the expense 

of the unfortunate author. 

% 

One day, having st#olled into Piccadilly, 

I was ^looking at some prints in a bpciksel- ^ 
Igr’s window (having previously taweii card 
tliat my outside pocKets weie empty), when 
,J w'as accosted by a man, apparently about 
my own age, of a meagre and sallow com¬ 
plexion, and very shabbily dressed He held 
out his hand with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance, and addressing me by name, 
asked how I had been .for a long time. 
Not immediately recognizing him, and 
suspicious of some trick, particularly as I 
was at a bookseller’s window, I believe 
my behaviour was rather reserved; for, 
looking at him for some time, I dryly re¬ 
plied, that I had not. the pleasure of recol¬ 
lecting his face. “ Ah !” said tCe stranger, 

“ I did not think that you could ever have 
forgotten the phiz,of your old college friend, 
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Tom Standish ! But it is the way of the 
world! I presume you have long been wal¬ 
lowing in the luxuries of a fat benefig&; 
which, I believe, though very well for the 
body, is often hurtful to the memory.” The 
tones of his voice, and humoiu* of his man¬ 
ner, soon convinced we, that it was indeed 
v P^y. >1(1 acquaintance, with whom, during 
our College, I, had passed many a 

merry evening. Tom was then fat, and full 
of flesh and jollity; Out he was now altered 
indeed—his lack-lustre eye sunk in his head 
—his cheek-bones prominent—his com¬ 
plexion cadaverous—and his belly as lank 
as a grayhound’s. “ My dear’Sir,” said I, 
** I beg your pardon; but, indeed, I did not 
recognize you. How do you do ? What 
are you about ? Do you reside in this me¬ 
tropolis ? Excuse me—I have an hundred 
questions to ask.” “ Ay, no doubt,” replied 
Tom; ‘‘ but I hope you don’t intend that I 
should answer them all here.” During the 
few minutes that we had stood together, I 
Observed, tliat he looked rather timidly and 
hastily on all sides., If ^you are at leisure 
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(said be), I sliould like much to chat a little 
lyith you.” Although not quite satisfied 
with^his appearance, yet good inanhers, and 
the recollection of former days, prompted me 
to consent, and I asked wluther we could 
adjourn. “ Come,” said he, *• I shall lead 
the way and he darted into a. narrow 
lane with the celerity of a stripKn/^, We • 
crossed several streets, and I observed that 
,Tom always preferred the bye lanes, and 
walked very fast At length we landed in 
a court of decent enough appearance; where 
Tom, after he hud recorlnoitred the windows, 
pulled a belUn the lobby of an eating-house. 
The waiter appeared,towljomsomething was 
whispered by Tom ; we were conducted up 
three flights of stairs ; and then shewn into 
a small room of about twelve feet square. 

“ Now,” said Tom, “ let tliis day be devoted 
to mirth and friendship! What do you say 
to a lunch ?” It was impossible to look upon 
Tom*s famished countenance, and withhold 
an assent to his p|x>position—The lunch 
was ordered immediately. 

Tom sud, lie was an early riser, devoting 
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bis mornitipjs to study ; and as be took a 
good deal of exercise in the forenoOn for th« 
sake of bis lieuUh, this was just the /time 
that he felt the pleasure of a good appetite; 
of which, indeed, he gave sufficient proof, 
in tlie demolition of ereold pasty and a fowl, 
s^eiluof which disappeared in a twiylding. 
Having' w'ashed them down with some ev 
ccllcnt ale, “ Now, niy friend,” quoth Tom, 
“ let us enjoy ‘ the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.' Tell me all about yourself 
and friends. Have you long ago got a kirk, 
and grown rich and lazy ? Whom have you 
marric<l, and bow many children have you, 
according to the flesh ? Do tell me all about 
it?” Having given the necessary replies to 
his various questions, be did not seem sur¬ 
prised. “ lla! I tliought so,” replied he; 
** neither of us are qualified to work our 
way in this dirty jdaiiet. Modesty, Sir, mo¬ 
desty and diflidence have crushed us both! 
No matter; a family and riches only increase 
one's cares; * Suflicicivt to the day is the 
evil thereof :* 1 have Teariivd, by experience, 
to Jtdopt the advice of tlie Anqstle, ‘ in 
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whatever state you are, leam therewith to 
^ content ;* and, barring some trifles which 
occasionally occur, contrive to live* happily. 

I hate the plague of servants and the for¬ 
malities of company, and, therefore, have 
nothing to do with eitUcr. Study and walk¬ 
ing constitute my business; and a ieic-a4ctc ^ 
with an old friend, such as I anl enjoying • 
just now, I consider the sumvmin honum of 
human felicjty!” > 

1 now expressed a desire to hear some¬ 
thing of his histoiy% in so far as it might be 
agreeable for him to itiukc the communica¬ 
tion. * 

” You shall have it all*,” said he; “ with 
such a fi’iend, reserve would be detestable; 
but—it embraces some vicissitudes, which 
I am not over fond of relating—indeed, I 
Avish to forget them altogether; but memo¬ 
ry, Sir, memory is tenacious, and I just 
laugh over them with a friend; although, 
as there are one or two incidents that are 
apt to make my thj^t dry when I re¬ 
collect them, for yotf know * our life is 
a web,^ ipixjgled yarn,’ I never attempt 
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this narrative of mine till the cloth,is re¬ 
moved after dinner, and then, when one has 
a glass of generous wine before him, it gives 
a zest to the pleasure, and produces oblivion 
to care. We shall, therefore, if you please, 
while away an hour,^^ by talking of our old 
acquaintance and college pranks, till dinner 
is ready, and then—when nature has satis¬ 
fied her wants, 1 shall a*round.unvarnished 
tale deliver,’ ha! Iia!” This propOvSal did 
not altogether suit either my arrangements 
or inclinations; but, not seeing clearly how 
it could be avoided, 1 complied with a good 
grace, making a virtue of nccc,s8ity. 

“ Well, now,” said he, " that we may 
proceed methodically, suppose w»call for a 
bill of fare; philosophers are never volup¬ 
tuaries, I admit; but, on the meeting of two 
such old friends as we are, there is reason— 
there is necessity—1 mean the necessity of 
custom, for liaving something decent on the 
table.” 

The bill of fare tvasjproduced, I allowed 
Tom to cater, and the s^ection did credit 
to • his taste. W e talked, and 

7 
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chuckled over old stories, till dinner appear¬ 
ed oh the table. The keenness of my fHend’s 
' appetite, though he had had no walk since 
lunch-time, did not seem to have been 
much impaired by his confinement. “ Hang 
it,” said he, " 1 should never come to this 
house—they liave so nice, fuid peculiwly 
delicite a way of cooking, that they woulif 
tempt Diogenes hitnself to become an epi¬ 
cure. Pray, my deaf Sir, do you remark 
the flavour of this sauce ?—-nothing like it 
in London ! One is tempted to the meat 
for the sake of the sauce !” In like manner, 
lie always .found a reason for the attacks 
he made’Upon every dish. By the time we 
had finished, the solids being duly temper¬ 
ed with a few glasses of wine, and the feast 
closed with a reas<Hiable proportion of bran¬ 
dy, whidi Tom said was necessary to pro¬ 
mote digestion, his countenance assumed a 
more cheerful aspect; his face seemed broad¬ 
er ; his eyes began to brighten,*and I could 
again recognise their peculiar twinkle; again 
the tones fell upon my ear, that had so often 
‘ set tbe table in a roar,* during our juve- 

\ OL. II. L 
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iiile days. The clotli was removed, the ge> 
nerous juice of tlie grape sparkled be¬ 
fore US', aud ilbaUons to toasts, warm from ' 
the heart, had nearly emptied the first 
bottle, before Tom thought of commenc¬ 
ing his narrative. At length, observ¬ 
ing the state of the bottle, he remarked, 
Uiat wc ha4 better have another, befoi-e he 
began his “ eventful his'^ry,” for he hated- 
to be interrupted. A supply of wine was 
brought in, when, quaffing another glass, 
Tom, after a hem! or two, began as fol¬ 
lows ; 

** You will recollect, my dear Sir, that I 
had to continue at college for two seasons 
after you left us, and, in due time, I received 
a diploma to preach, alias a license to beg; 
for it was nothing better to me. My father, 
like yours, was a poor but honest man; he 
had enough of difficulty in keeping me 
at college, and could, no longer support 
me ; nor would I have stooped to be a 
farther oppression, where 1 had already 
been so heavy a burden. Besides, I had a 
noibler aim, namely, to slune in ^erc 
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for which I had so long been qualifying my¬ 
self, by, poring over crabbed Greek and 
’ Hebrew characters, turning the tiresome 
and musty pages of the ancient fathers, and 
listening to many a drowsy lecture from 
pedantic and prosing, professors. From all 
these I had now escaped, and imagine<| 
myself an eaglet, capable of soaring fo the 
^un ; but,, * 

Ah ! who can tell how hanl it i% to climb 
The itccp^ where Fame's proud temple shioce afar 

Hay after day rolled an, and I did nothing; 
every succeeding hourdiminishingmy hopes, 
and sowing the seeds of despondency. 

** After some time, I obtained the situa- 
tion of schoolmaster to a country parish, and 
that only while the incumbent was at col¬ 
lege. This office I held for three seasons, 
half starving the rest of the year. At last, 
the resident schoolmaster, who was also a 
preacher, found a patron who "gave him a 
good living. I appHed for the school, and 
had a fair chance of success, when a most 
unfor' Zmr blighted all my prospects. 
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You perhaps recollect, that my heart was 
always Under ; will you forgive a pun, and 
permit me to use the Irish accent, and 
call it tinder ? for a glance from a pair of 
bright eyes was always sufficient to set it on 
fire. 

^ ** In the village where my school was si¬ 
tuate,* there resided a mechanic who' pos¬ 
sessed some literary tast&, and tliis was suf¬ 
ficient to lead me to his house in the win¬ 
ter evenings; but 1 soon found it contained 
other and more powerful attractions—for he 
sold goodliquor,and,above all, hadadaughter 
—^young, blooming, artless, and innocent! 

** Ah ! Mr Campbell, this is a sad part of 
my history, and has cost me many a pang 
—I began my career of life in guilt, and its 
progress has been an almost uninterrupted 
series of misfortune and sufrering. But, to 
proceed—I liked the landlord's ale, his con¬ 
versation better, and his daughter’s com¬ 
pany best of all. Not that 1 ever harboured 
the least idea of seducing the girl No: 
I should have detested myself,' for even the 
thooght of such a crime; and u*.*! one 
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dared' to suggest the possibility of such a 
circiimstance happening, I would have re- 
‘ plied in the words of Hazael to the pro¬ 
phet of old—* Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing ?* She was innocent, 
and the innocence of youth is often without 
suspicion; besides, she considered me a 
preacher of the gospel, and,, I believe,^ 
thought me perfeettn conduct, having never 
heard a licentious ^xpresuon, or an im¬ 
moral sentence, escape my lips; and, such 
^vas her guileless simplicity, that she con¬ 
ceived me a superior sort of being to those 
with whoni she usually associated. She saw 
me tipple with her father and others—they 
sometimes got intoxicated, but I was al¬ 
ways sober, for I had a strong constitution; 
and this served to confirm her good opinion. 
I became very fond of the girl, and had 
every reason to believe that she loved me, 
but fancied me to, be beyond her reach. 
My attachment increased, and* had 1 been 
able to support her, I would have married 
her without delay. IThis, however, was not 
to be tbr^ght of for a moment; but, although 
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common sense urged me to avoid her com* 
pany, yet I wanted resolution. I came into 
her presence with delight, and always left 
her with regret We held no clandestine 
meetings; nor did 1 ever indulge a thought 
derogatory from her honour. It was not long 
before she discovered my attachment, al¬ 
though I w/^ at some pains to conceal it; I 
observed that it pleased her, and read with 
delight the expression^of her eyes. 

“ About this period, an old widower of 
fifty made proposals of marriage to her, and, 
^is he was rich, her parents were anxious to 
promote the match. Even though she had 
not been previously attached to me, 1 be¬ 
lieve he would have been the object of lier 
aversion; for, exclusive of his age, his per¬ 
son and manners were equally repulsive. 
He continued his importunities, and her 
parents persisted in teazing her, till her dis¬ 
like to him increased to hatred. In the sim- 

s 

plicity of her heart, she waited a private op¬ 
portunity one evening, told me her unhap¬ 
piness, and solicited my counsel ' was 
too much for me—niy feelings t 'Y 
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passion, and, I owned with truth, that I 
loved, but could not marry her, from not 
" having the means of making hei live com- 
foi*tably. She had that afternoon been thi’eat- 
ened by her father, and scolded by her mo¬ 
ther, to induce her to many the widower. 
After telling her talc, she wept—I tried to 
comfort her—and we parted no^—till I had 
•ruined her,! • 

** Wicked men, aijxious to justify them¬ 
selves, might plead, in exculpation of a crime 
like this, that, as there was no deliberate se¬ 
duction, the guilt was proportionally les¬ 
sened. Vadn sophistry! I was a man en¬ 
dowed with reason; knew the frailties of 
human nature; and, hence, it became my 
duty to avoid temptation, and also to save 
her who had fallen my victim. Although 
most fully assured of her previous inno¬ 
cence, yet, I believe, that my distress of 
mind was not inferior to hers; I again re¬ 
peated my promise of marriage, as soon 
as I should be able to maintain her; and, 
to soothe her mind) gave her a written obli¬ 
gation. ♦hat effect. * 
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** Perhaps this, and the reflection that she 
would now be released from the tearing im¬ 
portunities of one who was to her an object 
of disgust, assisted in tranquillizing her 
mind. I was upon the eve of succeed¬ 
ing hi my application for the school, when 
the consequences of oiir criminal connexion 
attracted the observation of her paVcnts. 
On being interrogated,* she acknowledg¬ 
ed the truth. 1 was sent for, and declared 
my readiness to make legal and hoiioiu’able 
satisfaction by marriage: and it was under¬ 
stood by all parties, that we were to be unit¬ 
ed as soon as possible, in the expectation that 
my settlement in the school would immedi¬ 
ately take place. Alas! the rejected widower 
was an elder in the parish, and he contrived 
to impress the heritors with the idea that I 
was a drunkard, a debauchee, and a man of 
licentious principles and dissolute habits. A 
clamour being thus raised against me, it was 
Anally determined, that I was unqualified 
for the office of schoolmaster. 

“ This was a dreadful blow ! "Poof ns .the 
situation was, 1 locflred lo it " the 
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means of living, and of’enabling me to heal 
theVounds which I had inflicted on unsus* 
pecting* innocence. 

** Yes, Sir; poor as the pittance would 
have been, I had resolved upon sharing 
that little with her, whose confidence in me 
I had betrayed, and* whom 1 had covered 
wit^ shame and sorrow. I even humbled 
»myself so fiir, as personally to solicit the mi¬ 
nister and'some of the heritors for the situa¬ 
tion ; not,*I said, for my own sake, but that I 
might be enabled to perform an act of justice 
to the unfortunate object of my affections. 

« But a strong party had been formed 
against me, and 1 was opposed on the prin¬ 
ciples of morality. Th^ who had set them¬ 
selves in opposition to me, were perhaps 
right upon abstract principles, but were 
certainly wrong in judging thus of the 
individual; for never had 1 formed half so 
strong resolutions, and never had 1 felt the 
same earnest inclinations to conduct myself 
with propriety. I had become s^isible of my 
owji weakness, and tY)uld,ofcourse, havebeeii 
more guard^^J: btcMes, my Mary was dear- 

T.* 5 
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er to me than life; and, for her sake, I was de* 
termlned to redeem the character I had lost. 
I am persuaded, that had I succeeded in my 
application for the school, although I should 
never have obtained farther promotion, my 
conduct would have been exemplary, and 
ray life useful to society. However, I was 
refused with scorn, and a dull uninformed 
clodpole installed in the office. 

“ Shame and pride now united to drive 
rae from the place that had given me birth, 
and flora her whose happiness or misery 
was identified with my own. With anguish 
unspeakable we parted, after renewed as< 
surances of uniting myself to her the mo¬ 
ment that 1 had the means of protecting 
her. I offered to marry her then, but her 
father opposed it, and told me, that he 
would.rather provide for my bastard, than 
have the additional burden of me; and, 
that he hoped his daughter would yet make 
a better match. But 1 am tedious, and shall 

4 

close this very painful part of my story. 

“ 1 went to London, which 1 considered as 
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the^great mart for talent of every descrip- 
tioil; determined, if I could find employ* 
ment, to lodge in a garret, and live up¬ 
on bread and water, till 1 was able to make 
some provision for my poor unhappy Mary. 

** I applied at counting-houses, ware-rooms, 
and wharfs; but Lsftin and Greek were not 
wanted there, and all the other parts of my 
education had nqt qualified me for a com¬ 
mercial situation. My finances were near¬ 
ly exhausted, and the prospect before me 
was dreary indeed. 

“ During ray leisure hours in Scotland, 1 
had occasionally amused myself in writing 
verses, for which I was allowed to have 
some talent Upon rummaging my trunk 
for a pair of clean stockings, to enable me 
to go out with some decency in quest of 
employment my eye glanced upon a bun¬ 
dle of these poetical effusions, and a thought 
struck me, that I would now try to sell 
them. As necessity preclud(ps delicacy, I 
waited upon a respectable bookseller, who, 
m 9 st fortunately, was a humane man; and in- 
quu'ed if he' ;pu.ijclia5e my manuscript. 
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After looking at me and them, he tc^ame, 
that he was not suffidently qualified to 
judge of tlieir merit, and could not risk his 
money the productions of an author 
totally unknown to the public; but if 1 
chose to leave them, he would give me an 
answer in a few days. As I could do no¬ 
thing better, and was pleased with/ the 
gentleman's manner, 1 agreed to this propo¬ 
sal. At the time mentioned, 1 returned, 
when, with much suivity of manner, he 
thus addressed me: 

“ * The report, Sir, that has been made to 
me of your pieces, by a friend whom I con¬ 
sult on such occasions, is not unfavourable; 
yet still the thing is hazardous. All that I 
can engage to do, is, to ])ublish them at my 
own risk, and account to you for half the pro¬ 
fits they may produce. Or, if you please to 
pay the paper and printing, I will under¬ 
take the sale, and do all in my power to pr.'^h 
them off; the whole profits will then be ac¬ 
counted for to you, after allowing me the 
usual rale of the trade for .* 

“ X told him th'*^ f d by 
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liis^Jndour, which required an equalretum 
on part, and 1 was sony to say, that 
neither these proposals exactly suited my 
wishes. 

**«Perhaps so/ sMd he; * however, I see 
you are a young man, and know little about 
our business. I anl just going up stairs to 
dinner; will you iiave the goodness to ac¬ 
company me, anci we can talk*a little mote 
about the* matter ?’ 

“ After dinner, Re asked me what my 
views were in coming to London, my 
education, and my previous habits. When 
I had answered his inquiries, he seemed for 
a few moments lost in thought. * I must ac¬ 
knowledge/ said he, • your prospects are not 
very flattering; however, something may 
be done. Can you undertake to correct the 
press for a work in Greek ?* I expressed 
my doubts, at the same time signifying 
my willingness to make the trial, and 
leave the remuneration to hipiself. He told 
me the work would be ready for me in 
a, week or two, but, in the meantime, I 
^ight be e* j)n an English publica- 
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tion, by A^hich I might acquire the teq)ir.4cal 
part of the business. 1 expressed my ^npati- 
ence to begin, and it was agreed^ that I 
should commence my labours with the fol* 
lowing week. 

“ 31y efforts in the English gave satisiao 
tion, but I trembled when about to begin 
my attack on the pot-liook Greek clwrac- 
ters. However, fate and perseverance were 
my friends; for my employer was a judicious 
man, and the compositor, calm, good>tem> 
pered, and willing to exei-cise all reasonable 


forbearance. 

** I pored over this work for many weeks, 
at the expense of my eyes and bodily 
health, from the confinement and close ap¬ 
plication. I believe the pay allowed me 
was equal to any in the trade, yet, I 
found it scanty enough; however, by 
most rigid parsimony, I had contrived, 
at the end of half a year, to save ten 
pounds. About two months before that, 
I had advice of my Mary being safely de¬ 
livered of a daughter, and that both were 
doing well. I lost *(. ,i rij- 
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the ten pounds to her^and requesting 
her fo 1|^p up her spirits, for that I expect- 
> ed sonioto able to claim and acknow> 
ledge her in pahlic for niy wife, as she al* 
^vays was in my heart and affections. 

“ My employer, v^io began to be much 
pleased with my scrfices, now proposed to 
publidi my poems. When published, their 
success exceeded l^^s expectations; indeed,' 
he had used every possible method to push 
them into notice. The edition, which, to be 
sure, was but small, was all nearly sold off, 
not many weeks after the time of their ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ One Saturday afternoon, my employer 
invited me to dine with*him at his country 
box, and after the cloth was removed, he 
paid me down thirty pounds, as the proceeds 
of iny volume, telling me, that there were 
still several accounts to settle, and some 
copies on hand, which might produce me' 
ten jx)unds more. , 

“ 1 had, by this time, saved other ten 
pounds, and thinking it a fit opportunity 
to iCOllw MA t iiy ^employer, I gave 
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my full confidence relative to my mua- 
tion. He had gained my esteefb," and 
his advic^ on the present oocnB*')ii^ proved 
both his good sense and tbr j^dness of his 
heait. 


“ ‘ I see,* said he, * you cannot be happy 
until you have made ^our Mary, what the 
world terms, an honest xvoman. It is*right 
in you to io so; marry^hef, if you please, 
but do not yet bring her up to London. By 
the time that you have furnished a lodging 
and other necessaries for her accommoda¬ 
tion, you will be pennyless; besides, these 
lodgings will cost you higher, and how can 
you afford this from your present income ? 
1 am astonished how you could have ma¬ 
naged to save what you have already done. 
In the meantime, (now that I know some¬ 
thing of your literary qualifications), if you 
can think of any subject likely to take 
with the public, and are inclined to try 
your pen at leisure hours, I will again take 
the risk of publication, and it may help 
you a little.* 

“ I thanked this w* •*' or his ad’dee 
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and'^itendly intentions towards me; but 
feeling\]iat 1 could not be happy while the 
partner of^Sydieart remained in her present 
situation, I told'fcjm that I was strongly in- 
c] hied to go down ctK Scotland to see her, 
and, if possible, prev/dl upon her father to 
give us some little assistance, which he 
was a1)le to do. I mentioned my reluct-- 
5nce to leav,e my pfesent situation, without 
his assurance that it would be kept open for 
me on my return. My employer said, that 
as my heart was set upon tliis visit, it might 
be accomplished when the work now in hand 
was finished, and that I might rely on his 
kindness and good will. ^ At length, with 
joyful heart, I left the Thames, 

“ How often did I chide the winds for 
slumbering in their caverns, as I viewed the 
sail flapping on the mast diuing my pas¬ 
sage ! and when the blue hills of my native 
landiose in the horizon, I wished for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might reach the 
spot where my heart had long hovered.— 
On landing, I felt tkatjt was impossible 
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to rest tin I had arrived at the place of my 
destination, and when I approach jd near 
it, my heart throbbed, and ,*ij/’sen$ations' 
were almost indescribabb". I reached her 
father's house in the twilight, and expect, 
ed to have heard her warbling some of 
the simple airs that had so often thrilled 
. tlirough my bosom. I entered the kitchen, 
the servant maid knew‘me—started—look¬ 
ed confused, and, without speaking, pointed 
to an adjoining bed-closet. Alarmed, I 
rushed in, and found my Mary stretched 
upon a couch. 

“ An epidemical fever had broken out in 
the village, of which many had died, and my 
Mary was now near the crisis of her disor¬ 
der. Slie talked incessantly; often calling 
upon me, and sometimes her child. Let me 
close the scene !>—during that and two suc¬ 
ceeding days and nights, 1 left not her bed- 
ride for half an hour at a time. Oi: the 
Second day she recovered her senses, re- 
cotfaized me, and fainted away. Again 
iM opened her '""'r •'"'r arms. 
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seiz^ hands» and pulled me to her bo> 
som. SS^e then called for her child (for they 
had prudeJnSy^^sent the little innocerit from 
the house), an^msisted upon its being 
brought to her. whan it was brought, she 
kissed and clasped it tp her breast, and then, 
with a kind of convulsive smile, placed it in 
my arms as I sat upon her bed-side, I kiss- • 
fid the helpless infidlt with all the ardour of 
paternal fondness, and* saluting the mother, 
called her my dearly beloved wife. She 
smiled with a look so benignant and re¬ 
signed, that all present'burst into tears. She 
then sat up, in her bed, seized my arm and 
put it round her waist-—leaned her head 
upon my breast—laid my other hand upon 
her heart, and pressed it in her own. In 
about two hours after, she heaved her last 
breath upon my cheek! 

“ Hitherto I had felt no bodily fatigue; 
but i^w, want of rest and agitation of spirits, 
all combined with the miasma Which I had 
imbibed; and I became seriously ill. When 


the day arrived that she was to be interred. 
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I was in a delirium, but memory stiL dwelt 
on what had happened. I saw,^.through 
the window, the company as^^ui^led to the ' 
funeral, but only reooUec^f^S the purpose bf 
their meeting when % beheld her coffin car¬ 
ried away. Having Ijeen left for a few min¬ 
utes alone, I jumped from the bed, and fol¬ 
lowing them, clasped the coffin in my arms, 
then cried like a child, ^upbraiding them a^ 
monsters for carrying, away my wife. I was 
forced back, and put to bed; where, on reco- * 
vering my senses, 1 recollected all that had 
happened. I wished to die, but nature and a 
good constitution prevailed, and 1 reco¬ 
vered just in time to lay my little daughter 
beside her hapless mother. I saw one turf co¬ 
ver them both; and mentally accused Ilea ven 
of injustice, for not laying me beside them." 

Here the poor fellow sobbed aloud. I 
thought of Maria B., and could with diffi¬ 
culty forbear accompanying him, whi‘Je, at 
the same time, I envied him the melan¬ 
choly pleasure of having received his Mary’s 
last breath! Having- compo¬ 

sure, hp — * 
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" I ^as now more anxious, if possible, to 
leave S^tland than 1 had before been to 
'tread its I visited my •parents; 

stopped one day>^rted next morning by 
day-break; sought roe cliurch-yard where 
my wife and daughter slept quietly toge- 
tlier—shed a parting tear on their grave— 
took the direct road for Leith, and setting • 
Skil, never pnce lcx)ked behind me while I 
believed it possible that a spot of Scottish 
ground was in siglit. 

“ I have been so tedious in the foregoing 
part of my narrative,* that I shall endea¬ 
vour to avpid farther descriptions of my 
feelings, and confine myself to the diances- 
and changes that have occurred to me dur¬ 
ing my residence here; for since that time I 
have never visited Scotland. 

** I took possession of my former lodg¬ 
ings, and again resumed my sedentary and 
tir^me occupation. For two years after 
this, I continued a stranger to th6 world, and 
to almost every dweller therein, except my 
worthy employer, sor^e of his principal ser¬ 
vants, and One or ts-rz printers in the city. 
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I had now, by industry and econom;^, scrap¬ 
ed togetiier a trifle, and coiiceiveJ.^hat I 
might live a little more comiwittlbly. My 
employer continued to tueot me as an hum¬ 
ble friend, and sheared me many little 
acts of kindness. 

“ I changed my lodgings, and found my- 
. self very comfortable in my new habitation. 
My landlord was conductor of a newspapei, 
and consequently a man of some intelli¬ 
gence. His wife was an agi'eeable woman, 
and I spent some pleasant evenings in their 
company. Part of the first floor was occu¬ 
pied by a smart, active woman, apparently 
about twenty-five years of age, a milliner 
and dress-maker. There was something in 
her features, and also in the tone of her 
voice, that never failed to remind me of my 
departed Mary. She had drunk tea once 
or twice in my company, and possessed tlie 
art of making herself agreeable. For rhese 
reasons she drew more of my attention 
than usual, and I, no doubt, endeavoured 
to obtain some share, of h<>*’ \otice. • But 
to be brief; thiswa** ' ymyUnd- 
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lord* and landlady, and they joked me a 
little' uYon the discovery. I took an op- 
•portunity after, of inquiring about her 
character, for 1 T?lt that she had gained a 
share of my esteerfis^ My landlady repre¬ 
sented her as good n^tured, well behaved, 
and industrious, with an apparently good 
busin<%s. I sought opportunities to be in . 
her companpr; wooed, and won her con¬ 
sent. We were manied, and I believed 
1 had got & kind and pleasant partner for 
life. 

“ My little savings were now nearly 
expended, to render our situation some¬ 
thing more respectable; and the surplus 
was laid out in extending my wife’s bu¬ 
siness, which, she assured me, was thriv¬ 
ing and profitable. * A month—^ little 
month’ had not elapsed since our union, and 
the honey-moon still shone in meridian 
splendour, when coming home one even¬ 
ing, father more early than usual, I met 
a military officer leaving my door. I sup- 
posed.he might have^becn ordering some- 
thiiu^' in the vvBy' of b-.^siness, and should 
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have forgotten the circumstance, had not 
my wife appeared a little fluttere/* at my 
entrance*, 1 never was of a ieehTus dispose * 
tion, and tlie occurrenc^^oon escaped my 
recollection. About,week after, wlien at 

dinner, I had taken a proof sheet from my 

« 

pocket to look* over, and inadvertently letl 
it in the room at my departure. As it was 
wanted by the compositor in the even^ 
ing, 1 went home tp fetch it Just as I 
was coming out, the same military spark ‘ 
was entering my lodgings; 1 stared him 
broad in the face, and imagined that he 
looked confusedly. Evil thoughts did cer¬ 
tainly now begin to haunt me, and I could 
not banish the circumstance from my mind 
during the evening. When I came home, 

I resolved to inquire about him ; but my 
wife was so cheerful, sportive, and full 
of gentle blandishment, that 1 became a- 
shamed of my suspicions, and, before Vetir- 
ing to bed, had actually forgotten that such 
a being existed. After supper, my wife 
told 19 ^ that she had that day sent in a 
lady’s account ♦ to hity pounds. 
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but’ that the lady was in the country, and 

would not be home for two days to C(une; 

that, unfortunately, she had a hill of one 

hundred and liO^y pounds due to-jnorrow» 

and she was afraid of, not having quite so 

much ready cash : * however,’ said she, 

opening a small bureau, and handing roe a 

parcet of notes and some gold,.‘ have the 

igoodiiess, iny lovc^ to reckon these over.* 

I did so, and told her there were just one 

hundred dnd thirty pounds. * Ah ! now, 

there is tweJity pounds short—what shall I 

do, my love?’ I had ten pounds which I 

gave her, saying, it was all 1 had. * Now,’ 

said she, * we must borrow the other ten; 

and, as I know our luidlord has it not, for he 

borrmved a guinea from me to-day, to be 

paid on Saturday, could you not ask it 

from your employer ? You know 1 can pay 

it the moment Ladv H ♦ * * * returns.’ In 

¥ 

shor*.i Sir, although I felt considerable re¬ 
luctance, she got me persuaded r and 1 prcH 
cured the money, which I sent to her by a 
porter early in the forqpoon. On going home 
to dinner, 1 found wife absent; the 

.-VoL. II. ]Vi 
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two girlsj who used to be with her in the 
shop, were both flurried, and appeared to 
have been crying. * What is become of 
your mistress?’ said 1. Neither of them 
spoke, and 1 repeated my question^* Gone 
out. Sir!’ ‘ When ?* ‘ About two hours 
ago.* ‘With whom, or where?’ ‘With a 
gentleman !* ‘ A gentleman !—what gimtle- 
man?’ ‘ Captain Coventsy, Sir—whom youi 
have seen here!’ Alas! the truth now 
flashed upon me—1 had been duped and 
dishonoured by a strumpet. I ran to her 
drawers, found then^ empty, and all the 
lightest and most valuable goods in the 
shop carried off, including my watch, which 
1 always allowed to hang in her apartment 
It is hardly possible to describe my feelings; 
but I had stiU much more to undergo. Her 
elopement was soon blazed abroad, and, 
next day, an execution was laid on the 
house; the rumour spreading brought ^ the 
rest of the creditors upon me, and, when the 
amoimt of her debts was ascertained, I 
found that there would nqt be one shijling in 
the pound to pay them. Exclusive of )the 
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shop debts, she had, the day before, succeed¬ 
ed in borrowing upwards of one hundred 
pounds, and the shop (as I have ^ready said) 
was nearly plundered. 

“ In this distressing situation, I applied to 
my worthy roasteji for advice. He met 


my creditors, and, by his friendly exertion 
and* influence, got them persnaded to dis¬ 
charge mp. All fills happened in the course 


of one week, and H had now made up my 
mind to forget her for ever. 


“ I am not superstitious, but conscience 


still tells me, that, in this instance, 


^ cvcD banded justice 

Returned the poisotked chalice to my lips. 


“ When the recollection of this event 
comes across my memory, ther^ is a still 
small voice that whispers, my lovely Mary’s 
wrongs have been revenged! 

“ The vexation, not to say anguish of 
irl^nd, which I had undergone, affected my 
health, and threw me into a fever. The 
kindness of my employer, and the humani¬ 
ty of my neighbours, *lept me from perish- 
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ing. I was for some time delirious, and 
when I recovered my senses, it was to re¬ 
flections, which I would willingly have ba¬ 
nished at the expense of life itself. It was 
long before I regained cuflicient strength of 
body and mind to resume my usual labours; 
therefore, instead of discharging the debts 
which I had Incurred fortius infamous jiYt, I 
was much farther in arrears to my worthy 
master, who had procured me a nurse, physi¬ 
cian, and every thing necessary to my si¬ 
tuation. He saw me still sinking in de¬ 
spondency, and tried every possible means 
to raise my spirits. He proposed a trans¬ 
lation which would occupy me for a consi¬ 
derable time, and produce a more liberal 
remuneration for my labour. Some months 
had passed away, and neither my health 
nor spirits had yet resumed their wonted 
tone. The translation was begunIt gave 
much satisfaction; and I began to feel a plea¬ 
sure in the wbrk, in the hope that it wouVd 
have a good effect upon my mind. Exist¬ 
ence, although it posses&3d no charms for me, 
now passedwithoutp£(ln,and 1 begantohope, 
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that the remainder of my life would be. 
s[fent in the service of this worthy man; 
but, just as I was indulging tl^is flattering 
dream, ]}c was suddenly taken ill, and died 
on the third day after. I saw him laid in 
the grave, and dropped a tear of gratitude 
on the dust that covered his remains. His 
business l)cing closed, and the shop shut 
up, whut was 1 now to do ? 1 had flnish- 
ed abouf a dozen of sheets of the transla¬ 
tion—!Ki settlement had taken place be 
tween my departed friend and me—neither 
had wo fixed on any price for the work—a 
debt of twenty pounds appeared against 
me in his books, and I was almost penny¬ 
less. Jlis heirs, in a manner, referred it to 
iny.sclf, whether he was indebted to me be¬ 
yond the sum above mentioned. I told 
them that no terms had been entered into 
for the work I had ui hand, but that I did 
not conceive him indebted to meat all; 
^id farther, that 1 owed his incynory a debt of 
respect and gratitude which I would clierish 
through life. They closed my account iii 
the books, made mei^prescnt of ten pounds. 
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and took my receipt in full of all de> 
mands. 

^ I was pow nearly as helpless as when 
I first entered this great metropolis, and al* 
most as ignorant what plan to adopt. I of¬ 
fered my services to sundry booksellers, and 
in different capacities, but without success. 
Time ran on^ my last guinea was changed; 
and I was shuddering at the prospect before 
me, when the publisher of an opposition 
newspaper proposed taking me into his 
service. We agreed for six months, and 
during that time 1 saw many strange things. 
Keen were the satires, and bitter the tirades, 
which we vented against ministry, and the 
virulence of our paper was every day en- 
creasing. A considerable part of the origi 
nal matter was funiished by me, and the 
remainder by a man, who lived so secretly, 
that only my employer knew his name and 
place of re.sidence. A philip])ic appeared in 
the paper, which was deemed libellous—th^ 
Attom^-General exercised his authority, 
ind mjir prudent employer, to save him^lf 
Mi n tine and imprisc'mnent, gave up the 

f’V" 
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author the obscure individual above men¬ 
tioned, who was dragged irom his den and 
cast into confinement. I i^olved immedi¬ 
ately upon quitting the toils of a man who 
might, perhaps, next day serve me in the 
same manner; and ^though 1 had no pros¬ 
pect but beggary before me, yet I preferred 
eveil that, with liberty, to tlje chance of 
• pining in a dungeon. 

“ This lK)nourable patriot—this stickler 
for the liBerties of his country—^xerrised all 
liis rhetoric to induce me to continue in his 
service, but I was inflexible—he had drop¬ 
ped the mask, and I told him that 1 would 
never again trust one whom I knew to be 
so void of principle. 

“ I had another reason for wishing to 
quit my present employer. Hitherto 1 
had written and acted from principle, and 
my political creed was Whiggism; but the 
editor'of the paper, in which I had been 
^ncemed, was always for going much far- 
/tner than I was inclined to accompany him, 
and often substitute abuse for argument. 
We parted—I was ptfnnyless, and without 
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any prospect of employment, when chance 
* threw me in the way of the editor of a minis¬ 
terial paper. He offered me terms which 
were equal to my hopes, but the conditions 
involved such a dereliction of principle, that 
I hesitated about accepting them. The 
editor ridiculed my scruples; necessity 
forced me to,compliance; and 1 becamd the 
staunch advocate of everv niinistevial inea- 
sure, and a violent opposer of the ])rinciples 
which, a few weeks before, 1 had most warm¬ 
ly defended. Still I was displeased with my¬ 
self as an apostate and.a hypocrite, for my 
opinions were not changed, and I sunk 
every day in my own estimation. 

“ 'Phis Mas the commencement of my 
ruin ; Avhen a man has lost his own esteem, 
he is’posting to degradation or insigirfficancy. 
Although I had never been a violent Whig, 
yet the style and sentiments in which I was 
now obliged to write, were so opposite to my 
principles, that conscience alwaysaccuscdrnr; 
andif-l had had any acquaintances, 1 would 
havejbeeh ashamed to liave looked thorn in 
the face. I lost my appetite, and my sleep 
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was interrupted by perturbed dreams. E* 
vefy paragraph .that I penned was wrung * 
from me with reluctance, and 1^ considered 
it as an additional record of my own infamy. 

“ I had determined upon resigning my 
situation, and taking the risk of poverty 
and all its concomitant evils, when> one 
moNiing, a porter brought me a card, inti- 
, mating that a gentleman wished to see me 
at the Bedford Coffee-house. On going thi¬ 
ther, I fmmd the pe*rson, who was a Whig, 
an emissary of one wliosc name had long 
been famous in the annals of the day ; and 
it was settled that an-interview should take 
place bet\ton me and his employer. I went, 
and \vas closeted witli* the great man, wlio 
engjiged me to write a political pamphlet 
upon a certain subject, which was then the 
topic of public discussion; for which purpose 
he furnished me with mateiials, and some 
ver^~Bxcellent arguments. I now, with 
j^feasure, renounced iny former situation; 

down to my new employment con 
antorc’f and succeeded beyond, my expec¬ 
tations. Perhaps my* ardour was inspii'cd, 

M 5 
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not only by my conviction, that what I was 
writing was truth, but abo by penitence 
for my pluvious apostacy, and anxiety to 
make reparation. The work, when finished, 
received my patron's most unqualified appro¬ 
bation. It was published, admired, and abus¬ 
ed in the different Cofiee-liouses, and attri¬ 
buted to half the leaders of the opposition 
party. My patron^ rewarded me with ten 
guineas, and a promise of hearing from him 
in a short time. Several weeks passed on 
without my getting employment, and my 
heart grew heavy in proportion as my 
purse became light. I summoned up cou¬ 
rage enough to wait upon the great man, 
and solicited his influence and assistance in 
procuring me some permanent situation. 
This he promised very fi*ankly; but time 
stole on, and I only met with disappoint¬ 
ment. 

** Having now got so deeply into debt, 
that I durst no longer venture out, I wrt^te 
a supjdicating letter, stating my necessities. 
andf my having renounced a situation, 
wl^^ although against my principles, 
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had afforded me the means of subsistence, 
and begged of him to save me from prison. 
I stated the amount of ii^ debts, and he 
was generous enough to comply witli my 
request, by transmitting a sufficient sum to 
discharge them, leaving a surplus of about 
five guineas; but iiftiinated, that he could 
mak^ no regular provision for me. 

, I now wrote^a political poem—a most 
virulent satire against M inisters; dedicated 
it to a celebrated o))pbsitionist, and sent him 
a copy; for tliis I received five guineas. This 
supply was soon exhausted, and I again be* 
sieged the d(X)rs of my i^trons, but could 
never find oither of them at home; and I now 
experienced the truth ofi Gay’s observation: 

Tlic cliilcl whom many futluTS share, 

Hath selilom known a father’s care/* 

“ Again in debt, and starving, I became 
a misantlirope—left London, and joined a 
set af-strolling players, with whom I con¬ 
trived to protract my existence for twelve 
Kfcjiiths. Nature had not qualified me for 
'either sock or buskin—and when the com- 
‘pan^ <brOke up, 1 ret^rjied to London. 
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*•' My patron being now in power, I again 
solicited his protection; obtained an interview, 
and had a subjecji prescribed for my pen. The 
task was executed, but not to his satisfac¬ 
tion ; for, my-thoughts, he said, were too free, 
and my principles incompatible with good 
order; in short, I was dot the same man that 
he formerly knew me. Alas! his situation 
was changed; but mine,.as well as my opi-, 
nions, was the same. The paniphlet was 
remodelled to his own standard^ and after 
receiving a ])romise of sometliing being done 
lor me, I took my leave, and, doubtless, was 
immediately forgotten; for I never after 
could obtain access to him. 1 wrote to him 
often, until at last my letters were returned 
unopened. 

“ I now became a mere mercenary Swiss 
in literature; hiring myself out, not to the 
bestj but generally to the first bidder; for 
my necessities rendered delay impra^tticSible. 
1 wrote political jiasquinades and election 
songs, composed eastern tales, or propouiui 
ed mathematical questions for magazines. 
A cateh-(>enny bookseller employeft'-me to 
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translate a novel from the French; but he 
beeame bankrupt when I was within a few 
sheets of the conclusion; however, 1 sold 
tlie translation for three guineas. Having 
caught something of tlie spirit of novel-writ¬ 
ing, during the abctve-mentioned transla¬ 
tion, 1 attempted an ^original work, and, sur- 
rou 4 ded on all sides by wretchedness, cold, 
^ famine, and bailif|s, I wrote at least sixteen 
hours every day. As necessity made me 
temperate, my head*was always clear, and 
my conceptions vivid. Having hnished my 
work, I, one dark niglit, stole out, like a 
hunted badger fi-om liis hole; left my work 
with an eminent novel-publisher for perusal; 
called again, and received ten guineas for 
the perlbriuance. I liasteiied home with 
my prize, cancelled my debts, and got glori¬ 
ously drunk with the surplus. 

“ You will not be surprised when I say, 
thabT .'\gain got into debt; and, as a natural 
progression, into jail. I will not shock your 
.C°lmgs with what I witnessed and endured 
^in that horrible sink of wretchedness, where 
' profluiciWss, obscedity, blasphemy, and 
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every species of vice, reigned triumphant. 
During the six weeks 1 lay there, 1 do not 
think that 1 slept two hours successively*— 

Oh! a dreadful interval of time 1" 

“ My creditor, finding that nothing was 
to be gained by my confinement, at length 
set me at large. Although I had no {>ros> 
pect before me but misery ahd want, yet, I, 
felt an elasticity, both of body und mind, 
on finding myself at liberty to retire from 
what I had considered as no faint emblem 
pf the infernal regions. 

“ During my peregrinations, I had become 
known to many pohticians on both sides; 
my political aberrations were as public as 
my face, and having lost the confidence of 
both parties, I could find no permanent em¬ 
ployment I attempted anothdr tiovel; sub¬ 
sisting, in the mean time, upon an essay, a 
satire, or perhaps an atrocious iufnrder, 
which was never committed but in my im¬ 
agination. I once procured five shillingo 
for a dreadful relation of a ghost, which had 
alarmed half the coast of Cornwall | aivltbugh 
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it bad never been seen or heard of beyond 
the precincts of my garret, until I sent forth 
the wonderful relation to the world. 1 see 
a smile, mingled with contempt, upon your 
face, and I excuse it: Judge no man, unless 
you know the strenj^h of his temptations. 
The credulous would read and wonder; 
but they were pleased, and I had my dinner. 
^Ilad I sat down ^nd composed a rational 
essay, attempting to eradicate their creduli¬ 
ty, I could not have Sold it, and must have 
fasted. 

“ Were it not that there is so much manu¬ 
al labour in novel-wnting, I find it, at pre¬ 
sent, the cUsiest of all literary subjects. This 
is a novel-reading age, and the appetite still 
grows with what it feeds on : quantity, and 
not quality, is required. It is quite unne¬ 
cessary,’ either to study nature in drawing 
characters, or probability in the adventures. 
Ronrairftic heroes, ruined castles with secret 
caverns, endless descriptions and mawkish 
sijiitiment, long formed the constituent 
'parts. Private scandal is found to answer 
'.IS wbiWThad your characters into the fa- 
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shionable scenes of dissipation, and let them 
be described in the most glaring and Ircen* 
tious manner. With a professed reverence 
for virtue, let the volumes teem with at¬ 
tractive pictures of vice, which the author 
must pronounce to be disgusting, excusing 
himself with the well-known but sophisti¬ 
cal couplet of Pope: 

“ Vice 18 a monster of such ugly mien, 

^ • 

As to be hated, needs but to be scon !” 

• • 

I 

If he act upon this plan, he will succeed 
with the mob. It is true, taste and good 
sense will spurn his trash ; but they will be 
purchased by the proprietors of .Circulating 
Libraries, and the purpose of the mercenary 
author is obtained. This last species 1 have 
never attempted; and my employer has of 
coiir.se informed me, that I am too dull for 
the present day. I arn at work upon one 
just now, which will be finished jn-^bout 
two or three weeks—^if I can keep so long 
out of prison ; for, to confess the truth at 
once, 

' “ Hungry ruin h'w me in the wind." 
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“'With you, my dear Sir, it is needless 
to alFect disguise. Ever since the deatli of 
my worthy friend the bookseller, And, more 
particularly, since my political apostacy, I 
have been gradually sinking in my own 
estimation. My min^ and heart are still 
the mansions of virtue; but, alas! I cannot 
illustrate my principles by practv«. I nei¬ 
ther steal nor swindle, h'ver since the elope¬ 
ment of my milliner,^! have renounced all 
connexion Vith her sex. Still, 1 am very 
far from being a good man, or a practical 
philosopher. I am a sensualist, an epicure 
in eating when 1 can, and a slave to the 
bottle, even* to intoxication. 

“ Necessity, while she taught me how to 
live where others would starve, rendered 
me improvident and careless of the future; 
and it is she alone that can oblige me to be 
temperate. I have lived for weeks upon 
brown bread and small beer, sometimes 
water; and the moment that my finances 
would purchase as much, have regaled my- 
■^If with a plumb-puflding and a bottle of 
pt)rt,/'TClii:^ie world and all its cares were 
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forgotten. 1 know well, that all this is 
wrong; but the habit, I fear, is confirmed ; 
and the remonstrances of reason are incap* 
^le of making me act with prudence, far 
less with rigid economy. 

“ For a week pastj^an empty pocket has 
forced me to exercise a temperance, which 
would do credit to the Monks of La ITappe. 
This morning, some epITemeral productions 
suited to the day, pjodiiced me a guinea; 
and, although at the hazard of my liberty, 
I sallied out in search of some one to assist 
me in banishing that, care wliicli I am un¬ 
able to vanquish alone, and whose com¬ 
pany would give additional relish to my 
dii oer, and ioiprove the flavour of iny wine. 
M*. kind stars have indulged-me with the 
uii*'vpec!ttci pleasure of your company, for 
wlii«‘h 1 proffer my l)est thanks. Do not 
reckon the time kwt: although you have 
no occasion for the lesson yourself my life 
may be a stiiking memento to others, and 
yon have my full liberty to relate my mfi^ 
laneholy tale (suppressing roy name) where- 
ever you think it &m be uskul. 'My fatal' 
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deviation from rectitude, which degraded 
me from my rank in the country, and sent 
*me to London, may be stated as the radical 
error on my part, from which my subse¬ 
quent vicissitudes have followed, as a Chain 
of necessary consequences. 

“ I have often thought of publishing my 
own adventures, for the benefit ofrfond pa- 
rftits and foolish chirdren. 

“ Had my father boupd me an apprentice 
to an expert mechanic, or tauglit me to 
guide the plougl), and given me the mo¬ 
ney expended in keeping me at college to 
purcliase tools, or assist in stocking a tew 
acres of a farm, I might have been an 
useful member of society-Lthe father of a 
family—^id a liusband, loving and be¬ 
loved. Instead of this, what am I now ? 
Useless to the world and to myself, I 
constitute no part of society, and ren¬ 
der no se^wce to others. My intellectual 
talents are in a certain degree* prostitut¬ 
ed^' for I can discover no plan of exer¬ 
cising . then^ more honourably, that will 
bring^me remuneration." The only virtue 
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to which I lay claim as an author, is merely 
negative—that of writing in a less licen¬ 
tious n^aiiner than my employers wish, and” 
for which I would be better paid; but I * 
have resolved, tliat if the world will not en¬ 
able me to stand for^h the champion of vir¬ 
tue, I shall never become the auxiliary of 
vice. have long lived in obscurity, and 
shall soon sink into oblivion. No tie unit js 
me to society—I have formed no friendship 
—and love has no place in my heart. 1 shall 
leave the world without regret, for I kiu»w 
that no tear will drpp upon my tomb—nor 
will even a sigh be heard over my gi'avc. 
Y(»u may, perhaps, from this accidental 
m(‘et.ing, think of me when I am no more. 

I i'ecl that you cannot respect me, for 1 have 
long ceased to respect myself. Pity, if you 
can, but do not despise me. I struggled 
long, endeavouring to rise above my mis¬ 
fortunes; and, for a considerable iunc past, 
it has required all my exertion to keep my¬ 
self from sinking under them. 

shall now, ^ you please^ finish ouc 
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bottle^settle the bill—and part, most prob¬ 
ably, to meet no more in this world.” 

The poor man was quite •'dejected. Me¬ 
lancholy recollections and panful anticipa¬ 
tions had sunk his spirits. I felt, by sympa¬ 
thy, that his chequered tale had affected 
mine, and began gently to remonstrate with 
him, afguing, that he might do better, by 
attempting to teach either in town or coun¬ 
try. But he still repeated, that he had lost 
his own esteem ; that he now wanted steadi¬ 
ness, and was afraid that intellectual de¬ 
rangement, or, at leasts a species of melan¬ 
choly and mental imb^ility, would ulti¬ 
mately be his fate. 

When the bill was brought in, a warm 
dispute ensued—he threw down his guinea, 
and insisted upon its being expended; this 
I was equally decided in opposing. He ar¬ 
gued, that he came out with the resolution 
of spending it, and that had he not been 
fortunate enough to have met me, it would 
lijive been dissipated in less worthy com- 
i)any; besifl^s, 1 had accompanied him on his 
express invitation. 1 suedbeded, however, in 
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obt^ing leave to settle the bill; begged 
of him to think of retiring to the country, 
and trying a school; in short, sud every* 
thing I thought likely to have an effect up -" 
on his mind ; took his address, and inquir¬ 
ing the amount of Ips present debts, which 
was a trifle, slipped double the sum into his 
hands at parting, and hastened to itiy lodg¬ 
ings, “ 

The melancholy situation of liim whom 
I had just left, haunted me fdr great part 
of the night: I knew his abilities to be be¬ 
yond mediocrity, and had no doubt of his 
principles being wliat he professed. And 
such, said I mentally, might have been my 
situation. I have been more .fortunate*^ 
but am almost as useless in the world; yet, 

1 am more respectable, and will still endeav¬ 
our to be of some benefit to society. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Thiak you a little din eon daunt my can ? 

Have I not heard the puifed up witliVinds^ 
Rage like ay angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

And do you tell me of a woman's tongue. 

That givcs*not half bo great a blow to the car. 

As will a cliesnut in a farmer's 6re? 

Shaesfears. 


Next day/wliile I was walking over the 
Exchange, looking for Bn attorney with 
whom I had some business, my old friend, 
the Captain of the Hebe, tapped me on 
the shoulder, with, “ What cheer, my 
friend?” After an exchange of compli¬ 
ments, I..engaged to dine with him.— 
During dinner, he told me thpt he would 
be ready to sail in three days, and pressed 
me to accompany hipi. 1 replied, that if 
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I could get my business finished, it would 
^ve me great ]jleasure to take another trip 
wilh liiiD. Upon returning to my lodgings, 
it occurred to me that tins would be a good 
opportunity for Mrs Fenwick. I therefore 
called upon her, an^ found that she was 
ready to leave London, having succeeded 
in the objpet of her journey. 

Mr Davenport advised her to embrace 
the offer, wliich would be a very consider¬ 
able saving. Though somev hat afraid of 
the voyage, she con.scnted; * as, in my 
company,* she said, .* she would not consi¬ 
der herself entirely among strangers.’ 

On the morning of our departure, Mr 
Davenport and sbme other friends accom¬ 
panied us to the wharf, and we went down 
the liver in a boat, as the Hebe had dropped 
down with the tide. On coming on board, 
we found an old lady, her son and'daugh¬ 
ter, with a maid-servant; a clergyman, and 
a young siggeon, all cabin passengers; a 
recruiting sergeant, an invalid private of 
the artillery, and a spidier’s widow, in the' 
steerage; tlie widotv apparently inTiie last 
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stage of pregnancy. After we Jiad all got 
on board, Captain L. told us, that we must 
caSt lots for beds; the ladies for Che beds in 
their cabin, and the gentlemen for those in 
theirs. This was strenuously opposed by 
the old lady, her daughter, and the Clergy¬ 
man, who insisted, that having been first 
on l)8ard, and having made choice of beds, 
they werj determined to retain them. 
“What!” said the Captain, “ a mutiny on 
l)oard, before we are fairly at sea! who 
commands here—you or I ?” The old lady 
and Jicr daughter, eytjiiig Mrs Fenwick ra¬ 
ther conteipptuously, told him, that if they 
had expected any such company, they 
would have engaged the whole cabin to 
themselves. “ ’Tis too late to talk of that 
now. Ma’am,” returned the Captain. “ Well, 
Captain, we keep our beds, that's flat!” 
“ I^ladam, the regulations of the ship are 
fixed, and cannot be departed from on any 
account.” “ Captain, do you* pay no re¬ 
spect to rank? It is-really too mucli to 
be oblige^ associate with people that 
people knows uotliing of, without the mor- 
' VoT,. II. N 
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tification qf seeing such people better ac> 
commodaled than one’s self; and, therefore, 
let me tell you, Captain, neither I nor my 
daughter will submit to such usage. What 
do you say, Sophia ? for my own part, I 
sliould feel less degradktion to ride liome in 
a stage-coach.” “ As you please, Ma’am—I 
have sailcd'^the Hebe this half score of years, 
and never has man or woman on board dar¬ 
ed to dispute my authority; therefore, if you 
are dissatisfied, you may yet get on shore, 
and I shall have the pleasui'e of handing you 
into the boat.” The old lady scowled, and the 
young one muttered something, of which 
“ Brute!” only \yas audible. ** I would 
sooner make sml against wind and tide, 
said the Captain, than say an uncivil thing 
to a Avoman; but, 1 w'on’t bear your Bil¬ 
lingsgate jabber neither; therefore, don’t 
provoke me to behave unhandsomely.”— 
** Captain, you were recommended to us 
as a civil, ’sensible gentleman, and your 

4 

vessel as one of the best for passengers., 
and we certainly ^xf>eeted the^C^rain to 
be as genteel as we find his accommbda- 
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tio;is.” “ Avast, Madam ! with your fair- 
weather lingo; no pdaver for me! what the 
d—^1 would you have ?—Civility in the way 
you wish it, would be d—d incivility to every 
otlier i>assenger. Come, come, either draw 
your lot, or step into the boat this minute! 
I could insist upon being paid for your 
passage, but I ^espise it—shall toss 
your truidcs and band-boxes after you, and 
wish you, a good voyage.” “ Captain, you 
get too warm, and as boisterous as the 
element you inhabit. We will not leave 
the Hebe, and, witRout saying more, shall 
trust to yourself for proper treatment.”— 
“ Blarney again [ No respect of persons in 
my vessel! and, d’ye hear ? that there sol¬ 
dier’s widow, whom you saw upon deck,— 
like a ship with a valuable cargo under 
hatches, a rough sea, and no pilot at the 
helm, must have a birth in the cabin. 1 
would sooner run the Hebe on a lee-shwe, 
than leave a poor defenceless widow in 
a situation where shd may part her cable, 
lose -har anchors, an& ipunder, witl^out one 
,c^**h€r own sex in company. You talk of 
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your quality, about which I neither know*, 
nor care a rope’s end ! I found this otlier 
lady in as * respectable company in the city 
as you have had any day in your life, be 
they who tliey may. Share and share alike, 
is the rule on board the Hebe—therefore, 
stay or go, just aa^ou please—only tip me 
no more of your palaverHo you draw a 
ticket?”—and beheld out a hat, containing 
billets, with the numbers of the beds. The 
mother and daughter,now seeing no alterna¬ 
tive, drew one each, and Mrs Fenwick, who 
drew last, got the bed that young Madam 
had selected for her o^vn sweet persop. The 
old dame, although ^lie frowned herself^ was 
obliged to twitch her daughter’s elbow of- 
tener than once, to suppress the ebullition 
of indignation that was fermenting and fum¬ 
ing to burst forth. The Captain then call¬ 
ed in the soldier’s widow, spoke kindly to 
her, shewed ^her a bed, and bade her keep 
herself as easy as possible. ' 

The Clergyman, having witnessed the- 
Captain’s firmness witli the ladi^, did. not 
think it expedient to insist upon a prefeh ^ 
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; therefore we drew lots for our beds; 
and all were, or appeared to be, satisfied.— 
By the time we were off Harwich, the old 
lady, her daughter, and servant-maid, with 
the Clergyman and Surgeon, were all 
sick; tlie three fir^t exceedingly ill. Mrs 
Fenwick, who possessed much spirit, but 
without any gall in her composition, keeping 
quite wey, tendered her services to them; 
while the widow also lent a hand in the 
kind endeavours to mitigate their suffer¬ 
ings; and by the exertions of these two 
benevolent matrons, our starched la¬ 
dies were, made more comfortable.—The 
Clergyman kept his ^bed, uttering la¬ 
mentable groans. The Surgeon staggered 
about, joking and retching alternately, 
while the young squire laughed at them 
all, particularly his mother and sister.— 
“ I know their sickness is not dangerous,’* 
said he, ‘'and am very glad to see them hum¬ 
bled ; I have had enough to*do with their 
dignity before this, since we left home; now 
what would bccome^of them at the present 
/i'ibmeat, were it not for Mrs Fenwick, 
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whom they wished to expel from the cabin; 
and that poor widow, on whom they dis¬ 
dained to let their eyes fall ?” Then, tapping 
at the cabin door, he called out “ Hollo, 
sister! iiow dost do now ? Take a glass of 
brandy and water—there’s nothing like 
grog ! D'ye mind of Xerxes, how he whipt 
the sea? You know yo\f are obeyed at 
home, can’t you get up and lash the naugh¬ 
ty waves for making yo*i sick !’* 

Xext day, the sickness began to wear 
off a little, and we all appeared uix)n deck 
occasionally, except the two fine ladies, 
and the soldier’s widow, who was a little 
unwieldy. About poon, the Captain told 
us, that he was of opinion we should have a 
stiff gale. “ However,” said he, “ don’t be 
afiraid, the Hebe is a tight vessel; and, pro¬ 
vided we have sea-room, there is no danger.” 
It now began to blow hard from the land, 
and the vif^ence of the gale continued to> 
increase. * Sails flapped, blocks creaked, 
sailors bawled, and the ladies screamed. 
For twenty-four hours,' we buffetted4lie 
storm, tacking from one point to another 
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when the Captain, as the gale seemed to in¬ 
crease instead of subsiding, said, he would 
be obliged to run before the wind. Our 
prim ladies were quite clamorous to get 
the ship into port, aqd to be put upon land, 
wlierever it might lie. “ Why, then,” said 
the Captain, “ it must be in Holland—so hey 
for it, ladiesThey pouted, «obbed, and 
screamed.," Come, c»me, ladies,” said the ge¬ 
nerous Captdn, " t^ke a seaman’s advice ; 
pouting has no effect, except spoiling pretty 
faces; and snivelling and blubberingwill only 
hurt your eyes: so keep yourselves easy, 
and let u% manage our own affairs—^there’s 
no hazard of going to Davy’s locker in this 
squall.” We were now off the Dogger 
Bank ; the gale began to subside; and, by a 
little after simset, it was so perfect a calm, 
that we lay like a tub in a inill-pcmd. Having 
hardly enjoyed a comfortable meal for two 
days, we all met in the Captain’s cabin, and 
had a social supper ; our fiite ladies’ faces> 
like the weather, hawng recovered their se¬ 
renity. We retiredto bed, and had calculat 
upon acomfortable and quiet night; but 
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scarcely had we dropt asleep, when we were 
alarmed with loud* cries and groans irom 
the ladies* cabin. The Captain got up to 
inquire the cause, and was told, that the sol> 
dier’s widow was in labour. Madam and 
her daughter were again in a violent rage; 
it was in vain that Mrs Fenwick solicited 
their assistance; they wou^ not look at the 
poor woman, much less endeavour to be 
useful. Mrs Fen\vick .afterwards told us, 
that they closed their curtains, except when 
they popped out their heads to r^l at the 
poor creature for the*disturbance she was 
making, and at the Captain, for admitting 
her into the cabin.. The woman was very ill: 
Mrs Fenwick did sdl that she could; but 
having no assistance, and being afraid to 
trust herself, she at length called at the cabin 
door, requesting the assistance of the Sur¬ 
geon, or, at least, his presence. Madam and 
her daughter, on hearing this, redoubled 
their ra^, and abused Mrs Fenwick for her 
impudent proposition,^ protesting, that he 
should not enter the Cabin, and..immedi. 
ately one of them sprung from bed, andx 
bolted the door. ISIrs Fenwick remoirstrat- 
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cd»^but in V£un; and they continued to scold 
with loud vociferation. When they paused 
to breathe, the poor woman uttered a cry 
which thrilled every heart 

Tlie Captain started up, gave the cabin 
door a stroke with His foot, which burst it 
open, and pushed in the Surgeon, crying, 
“ Tfiere! dear Sir, go and do your duty!” 
In a few ^inutes, the Surgeon returned, in¬ 
forming us, that nature had rendered his 
assistance unnecessary; as the poor wo¬ 
man was delivered of a line boy, and that 
all was apparently well. 

Bravg!” cried our worthy Captain: 

“ Come, messmates, let ^is have a can of 
grog for the launcliiiig feast! Turn out, * 
turn out!” All the cabin passengers were 
now assembled round the tabic, except the 
Clergyman. “ Come, come. Parson, get up! 
We all have mercies for which we ought 
to be thankful, and we have seen them re-v 
peated here. The gale is bloWn over, and, 
now that it is past, Ut me tell you, a con¬ 
founded stiff one it ^as; the ship and crew 

.a e in safety; this poor woman, we may hope, 

N 5 
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is now out of danger, and the King has 
got another subject. I have read, although 
1 can*t m:»Uect where, that we ought to 
rgoice with thanksgiving, and I think the 
observation good, whoever said it, there¬ 
fore let us adhere to the^ rule T’ 

Wine and biscuits were now sent in to 
the ladies, with instructions to make' the 
poor woman in the straw as comfortable as 
possible. A smoking bt)wl of punch graced 
our cabin table, and grog was served out to 
the crew, including the Soldier and his bro¬ 
ther invalid. Asthecheerflilglasswentround, 
the Clergyman began to unbend; ^while the 
young Squire joined the Captain in some 
jokes, at the expense of his mother and sis¬ 
ter; of whose conduct Jack (as we some¬ 
times termed him) sdd he was ashamed: 
“ but,” added he, ** you have served them 
rightly, Capt^n; I was afraid you would 
give way at the outset—at home no One darra 
speak to theiA but myself; for mother is 
an old t^by-cat, and sii ter a poor proud pea¬ 
hen : I hope God will fbrgive me for speak¬ 
ing tlie truth of my own flesh and blood.’^ 
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^ext morning, we learned that the fine 
ladies, who still kept up their dignity, not 
only refused to lend the smallest, assistance^ 
but would not even look at the child. The 
poor mother not being provided with cloth¬ 
ing for her infant, ^‘IVlrs Fenwick had to 
rummage her own scanty stores, and make 
suclP temporary furnishings a^ the emer¬ 
gency would pentiit; for the fine ladies de¬ 
clined supplying a ^single article; and al- 
tliougli the only pair of scissure in the cabin 
belonged to them, yet they decidedly refus¬ 
ed to lend them op the present occasion. 
The servant maid, who kindly pai ted with 
an under petticoat, stole out, and procured 
a pair of coarse sdss^^from one of the 
crew. The Squire exposed the behaviour 
of his relations upon deck, where they were 
saluted with jokes of no very delicate kind, 
the first time tliey made their appearance 
there. • 

We liad now all recovered from the ef-? 
‘ fects of the late alargp, and sickness had^va¬ 
nished ; but the calm still continuing, we lay 
nearly as motionless as a vessel in the har- 
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hour. The life which the soldier’s widow 

t 

had so long led, had inured her to fatigue 
and privations much greater than she was 
now suffering, and on the present occasion, 
she hud been so well taken care of, that 

4 

she was recovering rhpidly. When we 
were all at dinner one day, the Captain 
thus addre^d the Clergyman : 

“ We have a nameless stranger on board, 
which, I can’t say, is a thing I over much 
like; however, that, you know, is not the 
poor little fellow’s blame: but, suppose, Sir, 
we should have him •baptized this after¬ 
noon ?” “ I have nothing to say to that, 
Captjun; why do you address yourself to 
me ?” “ Because* it falls to you to perform 
that office to him.” “ What! would you 
wish me to profane the ordinance of the 
church, by administering it to one who is 
a bastard, for any thing I know ?” “ We 
shall clear that shallow in a jiffie,” said the 
Captain, and jnmiediately popped into the 
lacUes’ c^jrin, but soon ^turned, exhibiting a 
certificate, in which it was mentioned that 
the mother was a soldier’s widow—^that he?* 
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husband bad died in the hospital—and that 
she was returning to her relations in Scot¬ 
land. There, Sir,” said tfie Captain, 
putting it into the Clergyman’s hand, 
“run your eye oxer that! “Well, but 
Captain, still I do not know that she is 
a member of our church.” “ We have 
noftiing to do^ with she! > am talking 
of he, wljo belongs to no church—can you 
refuse to make him a Christian ? His 
mother has nothing to do in the matter, al¬ 
though, 1 dare say, she will thank you for 
the service. As he came into this sinful 
world oi\ board my vessel, I shall become 
sponsor for him, and^ill also have him 
named after me ; that is, if his mother has 
no particular objections.” 

The Clergyman still declining to admi¬ 
nister the ordinance, the Captain exclaimed: 
“ Bless your heart, reverend Sir, think 
when or how this child can be baptized, if 
you persist in refusing. In'addition to the 
dangers incident ty its age, there are the 
haps and hazards ftf^an apparently tedious 
voyage, then a long and painful journey 
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over land, and, after all this, may not evei^ 
other Parson plead oif in the same manner 
as you do ? i do not wish to bully you into 
the thing, but am anxious that you should 
perform what 1 conceive to be your duty.** 
“ Well, well,” said the tarsoii, " I believe 
it can be done with a safe conscience, though 
not quite coir^stently with^the rules of the 
church.” Up sprang the warm«hearted Cap¬ 
tain, ran to the mother, and told her to pre¬ 
pare for the ceremony, which he insisted 
should be performed in tlie ladie^ caUn. In 
a short time we all adjoufned thither, where 
the motiier of the infant thanked the ge¬ 
nerous Captain forjiis proffers to her child, 
whom she would most willingly have named 
afW him—but she had promised to her hus¬ 
band, on his death-bed, that if she brought 
forth a boy, he should bear his father’s 
name. “ llight—excellent!” cried the Cap¬ 
tain : ** God forbid that 1 should cause you 
to break a proibise so much to your credit! 
but, suppose we give i he little chap both 
names, he can be nuth^n^ the worse. What 
was his lather’s name?” “ AUiui.” **And nune' 
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is ^ngC[S —^both good Caledonian names: 
have you any objections to call him Allan 
Angus ?*’ The mother, who felt the kindness 
of the Captain in this instance, having 
been under previoijs obligations to him, 
gave a ready acquiescence, upon condi¬ 
tion that she was allowed to stand joint 
sponsor with hin^ expressing her hopes that 
Providence would spare her for the future 
protection and instruction of her child. 

When the ceremony was performed, and 
a glass of wine drunk to the health of the 
mother, and the futdre prosperity of her in¬ 
fant son, <the worthy Parson said, so far 
this is well—but wishes^alone will not help 
the mother to get forward, who, when she 
parts from us, 1 understand, has a good 
way to travel. • Now, as you have prevailed 
upon tne to be^n my duty, 1 must en¬ 
deavour to bring it to a proper conclusion. 
We are* only empty professors, if we con¬ 
tent ourselves with saying, ^be ye warm- 
ed, be ye fed,’ without giving what is need¬ 
ful.” Omsaying thfs,,the Parson took up a 
plate, put a guinea into it, and continued. 
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“ the company have already shewn'hum^i' 
ty suffident to convince me that they will 
not refuse,* according to their abilities, to 
contribute something as a temporary provi¬ 
sion for this infant and helpless stranger, 
wliom Providence has, in so peculiar a man¬ 
ner, cast upon our care.” “ Thank ye, Par¬ 
son—thank-ye!” said the paptain, with so 
hearty a shake by the hand, that }ie almost 
dislocated his arm; thc^i putting down five 
guineas, observed to the company, that he 
now stood related to the boy, and therefore 
his donation was no rule to tliem. Every 
gentleman put down a guinea,^ and Mrs 
Fenwick the sai^e sum. Our two dig¬ 
nified ladies were beginning a speech, 
the exordium of which did not seem 


vourable to the little stranger, when their 
brother interrupted them with, “ Fye, mo- 
ther! shame sister!—give, or do not give, as 
you please, ’tis all one—if' you do not, I 
shall put down double for each of you, and 
deduct it at first settlement between us. 
You know, mother, you can ^il^' save it, 
by keeping just one night from cards with 
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. Mrp LoVP, who cheats you out of fifty times 
this sum in a season; and you, sister, will 
make a profit by bestowing yohr present 
generosity, if you can prevail upon your¬ 
self to stay from the theatre one week, 
and thus save the price of your tickets 
and coach hire!’ lloth ladies were in a 
violent passion; ^old Madam’s Tieck swell¬ 
ed and co|,oured like the gills of a turkey 
cock; and the young lady’s eyes Hashed so 
keenly, that had only a gentle smile play¬ 
ed about her mouth, and her tongue been 
tuned to softer strain^, she might have made 
the young Surgeon’s heart ache. At last, 
tossing down a couple of guineas, the young 
lady said, that she would have paid ten times 
the sum rather than have had the disturb¬ 
ance she had already met with, and was still 
likely to endure, from a nasty squalhng brat,; 
but she trusted that a few days would now 
part them for ever.” 

“ Really, sister,” replied tht Squire, “ I 
'condole with you ii^ what you have suf¬ 
fered ; but, take corAfort—for as you seem 
to have so fixed an aversion to cluldren, you 
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have strcmg grounds for consolation, in .re> 
fleeting that they will give you little trouble 
through liftif you only contrive to keep 
always in the same humour that you have 
exhibited since you came on board, I can 
promise that you will not be troubled with 
any brats of your own !’ 

** Brother, you are a brpte ! void of feel- 
ing'and good manners!” “ And ypu are my 
sister !” returned he. » 

This courteous retort was too much, 
and she burst into tears. Tlie poor widow, 
who was tlie innoceiit*cause of this alterca* 
tion, appeared very much distressed ii]x)n 
the occasion ; an^i^whUe she thanked the 
company for the many favours had 
experienced from them, begged that they 
would return the two guineas to the ladies; 
for the bounty of her other friends would 
be more than sufficient to support her until 
she reached her native spot^she had never 
yet solicited ‘charity, and while she could 
possibly subsist otherwise, she would not 
extort favours fropi**any one^. ** Very 
fair,’* said the Clergyman, “ a spirit of inde- 
endence Bmong our peasantry ought to be 
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prized and cherished; it adds to their own 
happiness, and to the national prosperity-^- 
however, this, although a laudable pride, 
may be carried too far, and, like every 
other virtue, its extreme may degenerate 
into vice. It must be admitted, that this 
lady has forgotten the delicacy of her sex, 
^and spoken rudel}%; but let us hofie, that she 
will yet see her errors, and forsake them, 
imitating ^im ‘ who^ giveth liberally, and 
upbraideth not.* In the meantime, take this, 
(putting the money into the widow’s lap); 
continue to do your duty as a parent and a 
good member of society, and I hope you 
will have much comfort i" your son.” 

We retired to our own cabin to fi¬ 
nish the humours of a christening at sea. 
The Captain was all vivacity, hospitality, 
and good humour; the Parson became very 
pleasant; the Squire and Surgeon support¬ 
ed'their share in the conversation; and, 
before we parted, I believe we fill considered 
ourselves as membersybf the same family. 

Light winds liaving sprung up, the vessel 
was again getting into her proper course. 
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when, next morning about sun-rising,, the 
Captain spied a strange sail, whicli he con¬ 
ceived bo?e a rather suspicious appearance. 
Upon observing her for some time, vve dis¬ 
covered that she was .gaining fast upon us, 
and the Captain told us, that he was con¬ 
vinced she was a French privateer. 

. A countil of war wa%held; and as the 
Hebe was armed with six gun^ and two 
stem-chasers, the Captain said that he was 
soriy for this ugly meeting, which would 
frighten the ladies, for he could not answer 
either to his employertf^or his own conscience 
in surrendering the Hebe witliout mak¬ 
ing all the resistance that prudence might 
dictate. No time was to be lost—he there¬ 
fore invited all of us to assist in defence of 
our liberty, for which we should be armed 
with muskets, cutlasses, &c. There was 
no doubt that the general safety could 
be promoted only by unanimity ; however, 
if any gentleman wished to decline fight¬ 
ing, he .might rctir^ and comfort Madam 
and her daughter. In the meantime, he 
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requested the Clergyman to go down and 
inform them what was likely to take 
place, that they might, as tar as possible, be 
spared any sudden alarm. One and all of 
11$ declared our readiness to stand or fall 
with the Captain, and to act as he direct* 
ed, conceiving that we had some chance 
of cscajic, which ^was better timn tamely 
submitting to be carried prisoners to France. 
“ Thank you, gentlemen!” said the Captain, 
“ now, let us prepare for action.” 

The artilleryman took charge of the guns, 
tlie rest of the passengers were armed 
with muskets; and a store of pikes were 
placed beside us, in the ^ event of their at¬ 
tempting to board us. 

Although willing and even resolved up¬ 
on fighting, should it be necessary, yet, I 
must confess, I was half afraid of being seiz¬ 
ed with an ague-fit at the onset; however I 
was persuaded, that, once fairly engaged, 
my courage would grow with* the occasion. 
A message was now delivered from our two 
fine ladies by the Clergyman, requesting 
the Captain to ransom the vessel, of which 
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they would pay any reasonable proportion; 
for that they were sure to die with terror 
the moment an action commenced. 

« They may go—whistle !** cried the Cap¬ 
tain, ** and we to our.posts. In the mean¬ 
time, it is lucky that we have got a surgeon 
on board, who had better step down to the 
ladies, anc^get his tackl^. in order, that he 
may be ready to splice a liinjj if neces-' 
sary.” " I hope to shatter two Frenchmen’s 
first,” said this gallant son of Ksculapius. 

The Parson said, that he had neither 
principle nor inclination for fighting, but if 
the present action took place, as it would 
be in self-defence^^be would do his best, and 
was only soixy that his skill was inadequate 
to render that cificient assistance which he 
wished. 

Our guns were all loaded, and the priva¬ 
teer was fast bearing down upon us; which 
we found to be of far superior force, and her 
decks covered with men. Captain L. said, 
that there was some enhance of our disabling 
her, and then mal^liig our escape. The 
vessels being now very near each otlier, 
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'ttie privateer fired a gun across our bow, 
and we bore up and lay along>side, within 
half a cable’s length of the enemy. Seeing 
our determination, she poured a broadside 
into the Hebe, whicji did some damage.— 
We returned the compliment immeduitely, 
and found that it threw the crew of the pri* 
vateer into collusion; and before they 
could return it, we gave them another; but 
this they^ repaid wi^h interest, for it cut 
up our bowsprit and killed our brave gun* 
ner. Captain L. still unwilling to yield, 
gave and received tinother broadside, by 
which our .rigging was very much injured; 
and upon this he said, that wc must strike to 
prevent further bloodshed, as prolonging the 
contest could do no good. By this time a 
splinter from the mast had wounded me in 
the cheek and lacerated theParson’s ear, and 
a poor fellow, serving at the guns, had his 
arm broke above the elbow by a musket 
ball. The seijeant had taken his station in 
the maintop, and pli^. them with musketry 
pretty successfully. * ^ 

“ Our colours were immediately struck, 
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and in a few minutes we were boarded by 
the French Captain and about a dozen of his 
crew. Heappeared to be in a violent rage; 
blit, on pausing a little, he gave us great cre¬ 
dit for the manly resistance we had made; in¬ 
deed, we afterwards found him a brave and 
reasonable man. Although 1 spoke French 
very indifferently, I was ^pointed interpre¬ 
ter. Tlie Frenchman at first intended scut¬ 
tling the Hebe, but fipding she had a valu¬ 
able cargo on board, he resolved to cany her 
into llunkirk. When we went down to 
the cabin, we found Mrs Fenwick as¬ 
sisting the surgeon, wlio was setting the 
sailor's arm, having been fortunate enough 
to extract the ball. Upon making inquiry 
after our two fine ladies, we found, that the 
one had fainted, and the other was in hy¬ 
sterics. The soldier's widow was bustling 
about with the child in her arms, and ren¬ 
dering assistance to all whom she saw in 
distress. The Parson was deputed to wait 
upon Madam and her^d^ughter, and, if they 
were capable of atter.ding to lys informa¬ 
tion, to communicate the news of our cap- 
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'4Aire, in £uch a manner as his own judg¬ 
ment might suggest. 

■■‘ "^hen the French Captain observed that 
we had a surgeon on board, he sud, that 
it was exceedingly fortunate, for his own 
was dangerously wounded, and he had se¬ 
veral men in want of surgical assistance. 

Oh learning that the ladies ^ere a little 
recovered from tlieir fright, Captain L. took 
his conqueror down to their cabin, and, after 
introducing him, recommended them to his 
protection. The daughter, after a glance or 
two at the victor, assumed courage; and, 
with a softness of manner that we had never 
seen her exhibit before, addressed him in the 
language of his country, complimenting him 
upon being a native of that kingdom whose 
gallantry had ever been so celebrated, and 
expressing her hope that they would not 
find him an exception : in short, she inter* 
larded her discourse with much of that fiat- 
tery and affected courtesy, which seldom fail 
to tickle the ears of a Frenchman.—In reply 
to this artful address^ their unwelcome visit¬ 
or made m many scraj^s, bows, and shrugs, 

VOL. II. O 
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as a dancing>master; seized the young lady 
by the hand, and then kissed his own. 

We learned, that we were a prize tu- 
the Voltigeur privateer. Captain Jean St 
Andr^, pierced for twenty guns, but carry¬ 
ing only twelve. The Clergyman and the 
young Squire were left on board the Hebe, as 
protectors te the ladies; labile Captain L., 
the Surgeon, and myself, with all the crew, 
except the mate and a )?oy, were carried on 
board the privateer, which was in a rather 
unmanageable condition ; but the necessary 
repairs on board both vessels were set about 
without delay. 

The Hebe was given in charge to an offi¬ 
cer and a part of the Voltigeur*s crew, who, 
as we afterwards learned, treated the ladies 
with genuine French poUtesse: indeed none 
of us had cause to complain,for all our prmte 
property was respected. Captain St Andid, 
on observing one of his men eyeing the 
watch of one of the prisoners, immediately 
drew out a pistol, and^said, it should settle 
the fate of any man whv dared to plunder a 
single article. 
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‘•We had passed nearly two days and a 
night on board the Voltigeur, and were 
-iriwin a few leagues of Dunkirk, with 
the Hebe still in company, when a gale 
arising after sun*set, blew us off the coast; 
and nextr morning, al day-light, we found 
ourselves almost in with the coast of Kent, 
and jhirsued by an Knglish slopp of war. 
'Captain St Andr^ told us frankly, that 
there was a chance of our being recaptured; 
but, as he*was determined to act upon the 
defensive, there was a necessity for putting 
us into immediate confinement. This was 
done with much politeness, and the action 
commenced almost immediately. It con¬ 
tinued for about half an hour; but at length 
the treading upon deck increased, and we 
heard over our heads the triumphant liuzza 
of British sailors. 

The scene was now changed: Captain 
St Andre was earned on board the sloop of 
war, and the prisoners in the Voltigeur were 
released for the purpose of following him. 
On crossing the decl/ of the sloop, I was 
greatly affected on seeftig so much blood, 
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and so many brave fellows lying'here an^" 
there wounded, when 1 heard a faint 
voice calling me by name. I looked arouiiu, 
and, by the side of a gun, saw that poor un> 
fortunate and unhappy being, my brother- 
in law, weltering in his blood ! He endea¬ 
voured to raise his head, but was incapable 
—he thev held out his hand, and With a 

j ' 

voice almost inarticulate, murmured, ** Oh,' 
forgive! for^ve me [” I knelt down to 
raise him up—when, with a low and fal¬ 
tering voice, he said, “ I am dying—for¬ 
give me [—your sister—my wife I” and his 
voice utterly failed him.—I pressed his 
hand, assuring him of my forgiveness.— 
The Surgeon told me that he could not 
live many minutes. He again lifted his 
glazed eye and fixed it on me: I leaned 
his head on my shoulder—he faintly mut¬ 
tered “ happy,” and, pressing my hand, clos¬ 
ed his eyes for ever. 

Our captor was Captain Delville, of the 
Lapwing sloop of war. The passengers 
of the Hebe, who V.ad been confined on 
board the Voltigetu*, were now conducted 
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td the Lapwing’s cabin. Capt^n L. then 
infojuned Captain Delville, that some la- 
3ies and gentlemen, passenger^ of his, 
were still in the Hebe, and that, having 
heard nothing of tl^cm for two days, he 
was anxious about their safety. A Lieuten¬ 
ant and boat’s crew were ordered out for 
them, and in a §hort time they were all. 
brought s^e on board. 

■\Vhen Jthe Captain of the Lapwing was 
receiving his guests on deck, what was our 
surprise, on seeing the Lieutenant, who had 
conducted them on board, take Mrs Fen¬ 
wick by the hand, and present her to Captain 
Helville, with—** my mother, Captain!” 
The Captain received her with much po¬ 
liteness, and paid her some very handsome 
compliments upon the character and mag¬ 
nanimity of her son; desiring him, at the 
same time, to see her, and the other pas¬ 
sengers belonging to the Hebe, properly at¬ 
tended to while on board the Lapwing.-— 
Mrs Fenwick took the liberty of mentioning 
the situation of the Midler’s widow, and she 
had proper accommodation assigned to her. 

03 
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Captain Delville proceeded to’ Harwich 
with his prizes. During this short voy¬ 
age, he *made particular inquiry respect¬ 
ing our treatment on board the Voltigeur, 
and whether any ot\pur private property 
had been plundered; for, in that case, 
he would cause restitution to be made.*— 

I • 

Captain Is. of the Heberassured him, that 
we had nothing to complain of^ and that 
Captain St Andr^ and bis crew had behaved 
very politely to us in every respect. This 
was repeated by Captain Delville to Cap¬ 
tain St Andr^, with 'the assurance that it 
should be reported in his favour- 

We reached Harwich about midnight, 
and left the Lapwing next morning, being 
all anxious for some repose upon terra 
firmat after the fatigues, both bodily and 
mental, that we had recently undergone. 
Madam and her daughter now obtained 
that luxury, for which they - had vainly 
languished dnce they first came on board 
the Hebe—a room to themselves. We 
went to bed early th^ afternoon, and rose 
late next inoming. ‘ The Captain of the 
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Hebe, who lodged at the same hotel with 
thei>Squire, Clergyman, Surgeon, and my* 
si^, had brought the widow on* shore, till 
he saw what could be done for her. 

Captain L. now,/oegan to be a little 
low-spirited, and observed, that although 
the Hebe had been recaptured, yet he could 
not think of hes in her present disabled 
state, without tlie same sensation with 
which he, would vi^w an old friend upon 
crutches; besides, he anticipated much ex* 
pense and loss of time, before he could again 
put to sea. 

It noWi became necessary for us to ar¬ 
range some plan of returning to Scotland, 
being all heartily tired of the sea. A jour¬ 
ney over land seemed to be the wish of 
us all, with the exception of the soldier’s 
widow, who declared her inability, and 
the young Surgeon, whose silence also in¬ 
dicated the* state of his finances. Upon 
talking over this matter with Captain Del- 
ville, he very humanely promised to take 
the widow under f?is protection while at 
Harwich, and pledged himself to get her 
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another passage, either from then(% or from 
London. He had also an interview wjth 
the Surg^n, and finding him tolerably 
shrewd and well informed, proposed, if it 
suited his wishes, to get him entered in the 
navy, as he thouglit tliat his interest could 
effect this. Tlie offer was gratefully accept¬ 
ed by the Surgeon, and Captain Delville was 
to furnish him witli the necessary introduc¬ 
tion, and despatch hinr for London in a day 
or two. 

Previous to our leaving Harwich, we gave 
a dinner in complinicnt to Captain Del- 
vUle and his officers, and spent a very a- 
greeable afternoon. Our young Squire’s 
sister seemed quite devoted to his service; 
and, under the disguise of gratitude for her 
recapture, contrived to overwhelm him with 
compliments, some of them fulsome enough, 
which did not appear to go down quite so 
pleasantly as the wine. Her brOllfCr whisper¬ 
ed to me, “ look how the pea-hen chuckles! 
If the Captain does not keep a look out, he 
will be in danger from a masked battery!” 
The Clergyman had become very soci- 
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abl^; before, we had found him a humane 
and^good man ; but it generally holds true, 
"tl^t common dwger often produces a cer* 
tiun degree of union between minds other* 
wise little disposed t^ji^similate. The Sur¬ 
geon, whose prospects had begun to bright¬ 
en, was peculiarly cheerful. Captain L, 
though at hrst ij^ther melancholy, resum¬ 
ed his usual hilarity, and ultimately drew 
this very Judicious obvious conclusion, 
that although things were not exactly as he 
could have wished, yet still, they might 
have been much worse; and that, at any 
rate, the IJebe was better in Harwich than 
in the harbour of Dunkirk; and he was 
much more comfortable here, than he should 
have been eating soup maigre in a French 
prison. 

We did not think of breaking up till a 
late hour, and parted with Captain Delville 
and his officers with sincere esteem. All of 
us expressed our gratitude for,the hospitali¬ 
ty we had experienced. The old lady in¬ 
vited the Captain /to Tillyirowthy—the 
young Squire added liis invitation, includ* 
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ing all the officers, and, particularly ins^ 
ing upon Lieutenant Fenwick’s spending a 
week or two with them, on his first visit its ’ 
Sitotland. Young Miss reiterated, again 
and again, her moth^’s invitation to Cap> 
tain Delville, with a slight and very reserved 
nod to Lieutenant Fenwick, which, cir¬ 
cumstanced as she then w^, could not very 
easily be avoided. 

We resolved upon taking post-chaises 
next morning; but here a new difficulty 
occtirrcd—-a post-chaise would only hold 
three; now there were four females, includ¬ 
ing the servant-maid, for one chaise, and 
three gentlemen fur the other. Madam and 
daughter were not inclined to part with 
their servant on the road, and I declared my 
determination not to leave Mrs Fenwick 
behind; upon which, our fine ladies again 
began to vent their spleen, for their good 
humour had vanished with Ca ptain Delville. 
It was at last carried, by the not very polite 
eloquence of the young Squire, that the 

should come ^yith the stage-coach, ■ 
a^ipn her mistress at Edinburgh. 
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We arriTed in Edinburgh without being 
either overturned or attacked by highway- 
iiicxi; of both which accidents our fine ladies 
were in great fear; it being always with 
difficulty that we were allowed to be upon 
the road after sunset. 

It would have suited me better to have 
-left rAy companions before reaching Edin- 
* burgh; but I hacj promised to my friend- 
Captain L.' to w£ut on his lady, and inform 
her of his Safety, with*such other particulars 
as she might be anxious to know. 

1 lost no time in performing this duty; 
and after seeing Mrs Fenwick safely lodg¬ 
ed with her friends in Edinburgh, I anived 
at Hawthorn-lodge, with a jumble of acci¬ 
dents and circumstances floating in my 
brain, of which 1 was hardly capable of giv¬ 
ing a ready and coherent relation, for they 
had succeeded each other with a rapidity to 
which I li.^ been unaccustomed. It is un¬ 
necessary to say, that my welcome was equal 
to the hazards which 1 had experienced. 

iSnd of volume second. 
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